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PREFACE. 



** Learn to labour and to wait" So Longfellow 
has written in his beautiful little poem "The Psalm 
of Life.** But how diiScult it is for young people to 
appreciate this ! They understand^ it may be, what 
labour is, but the waiting — ah! this it is which 
chafes their eager, restless hearts. They do not see 
why we should labour for aught beyond the Present. 
The Future is hazy, misty, dim ; and their laughing 
eyes neither can nor will penetrate it. Ask them 
to buckle on their armour for the battle of life or 
prepare for future years, and instantly their interest 
flags, their ears are stopped. As for the Past, it is 
soon forgotten ; 'tis but a bubble in the water, a 
feather in the wind, a footprint on the shore, which 
the next tide will efface ! The Present, the active, 
stirring Present, is the only time for them. In this 
they can be real enough, and earnest enough ; but 
tell them " Life is real. Life is earnest," — that they 
should make the best of their fresh and vigorous in- 
tellects to fit them for the coming struggle, — that the 
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success of manhood will greatly depend upon the 
use they make of the golden opportunities of youth, 
— that life, in short, has higher nobler ends than 
the gratification of present enjoyments— and you 
speak a strange language, you are dull, and the 
merry laugh loses its ring, the sparkling eye its 
lustre. The prospect is too remote; you tire and 
depress them even whilst their impatient muscles 
are ready to burst with excess of spontaneous 
activity. But tell them stories of wild adventure, 
or tales of thrilling heroism, and you become engag- 
ing, their ears will quicken, and their eyes resume 
their wonted fires. With themes like these you 
fascinate their attention ; for they appeal to their 
active faculties, and depict the Present in its most 
vivid, dazzling colours. 

And this yearning for scenes of stirring interest 
is but natural, and, if rightly directed, may be turned 
to great advantage. Alas ! it is but too clearly 
understood by those whose aims are selfish and 
mercenary, and whose motives are certainly not 
the elevation of youthful tastes or the improve- 
ment of the mind. And so it comes to pass that 
our homes and schools are too often invaded by 
a pernicious literature which inflames the blood, 
blunts the feelings, and holds up to admiration 
deeds of dishonesty, cruelty, and reckless daring. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that such debasing 
influences, exerted at a time when the emotions are 
most susceptible and retentive of outward impres- 
sions, should seduce the young and inexperienced 
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from the better path, and incite them, perchance, to 
roving, callous, or dishonest lives. 

But there seems to be no reason why stories in 
which these blemishes have been carefully excluded 
should not be equally exciting and amusing. Nay, 
experience has shown that they are decidedly more 
popular even with the young — proving distinctly 
enough that they are not delighted with examples 
of vice or immorality in themselves, but rather with 
instances of bravery, of energy, and earnestness of 
purpose. These, indeed, are virtues which strike a 
sympathetic chord and secure their approbation. 

By providing abundance of incident, therefore, it 
seems possible, not only to afford a fund of enter- 
tainment and pleasure, but also to interweave much 
that is useful, instructive, and possibly of value in 
after life. In this way, the habits and customs of 
foreign nations may be profitably introduced, and 
descriptions of distant towns and countries pre- 
sented in an attractive guise. 

It was with the hope of providing healthy and 
improving reading of this sort that the following 
narrative was composed. In it an attempt has 
been made to exalt whatever is brave, noble, or 
generous — with what success the reader will best 
judge for himself. That hydra-headed monster 
Cruelty, against which our boys especially have 
need of frequent warning, has been introduced 
more than once, but only that its cowardly nature 
might meet with the reprehension it so richly 
deserves. 
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small by-street. The houses were wholly built 
of brick, hastny thrown together, and giving by 
no means an air of comfort or convenience. 

Opening the street door of one of these, you 
entered at once into the chief room of the house. 
It served at the same time for dining-room, sitting- 
room, and kitchen, for a family of perhaps six or 
eight persons. 

The floor of this room was covered with large 
flat stones, called ^agf«, — cold and cheerless enough, 
you may imagine, especially during the long, severe 
winter, common in that part of England. 

A few chairi, a roughly -used deal table> a cup- 
board, an old sofa, and a gaudy array of earthen- 
ware " ornaments ^^ on the mantelpiece, formed the 
chief items of furniture. A small room, opening 
out of the one just described, used for coals, rubbish, 
etc., completed the ground-floor of the house. 

The bedrooms corresponded with the rooms 
below; but the furniture was even of a poorer 
description. Many a bedroom have I seen in our 
village with no furniture at all ; a bundle of bed- 
clothes, in one comer, being all the provision made 
for the night^s repose. 

Such was the usual appearance of a collier^ s 
home at the time of which I speak. Here and 
there, but very, very seldom, you would meet with 
a house, looking much the same from the outside, 
but kept beautifully clean within, fairly supplied 
with bright furniture, and looking as comfortable 

you could desire. 
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And the reason of this great difference was not 
hard to find. The demon of drink was the curse 
of the village. Although he earned good wages, 
the collier usually spent his spare time at the 
public-house, week-day and Sunday alike, where 
he would sit for hours, cursing and wrangling with 
others like himself, and reel home at last maddened 
with drink and more brutal than ever. 

General holidays, such as Christmas Day, Qt)od 
Friday, and the '^ Wakes,^^ were looked forward to 
with great eagerness, not for the opportunity they 
gave of healthy enjoyment with their families, but 
for some great match of quoits or wrestling which 
was announced to take place at an inn in the 
neighbourhood. 

The streets, on these occasions, were scenes of 
drunkenness, fighting, and betting; and so the 
most sacred days of the year were days of greatest 
wickedness and folly. 

In a few cases, as I have said, a collier would 
bravely and stoutly resist these debasing influenced. 
Surrounded, as he was on all sides, with fighters, 
wrestlers, and drunkards, it needed much courage 
and patience to live down the taunts and jeers of 
his fellow -workmen. 

Many an honest, kind-hearted man, in spite of 
his better nature, was sucked into the whirlpool of 
sin, dragging wife and family with him, because he 
lacked that moral courage and trust in God which 
alone could keep him pure amidst so much that 
was evil. 
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It was in this village of Gonfield that I was born 
some forty years ago. My father was a collier, but 
sober, honest, and fond of his home. It has always 
been matter of great pride to me that my father 
was unlike so many around him. I honour and love 
his memory more and more on this account, know- 
ing, as I do, how many struggles it must have cost 
him to resist the daily temptations with which he 
was beset. 

Looking back into the Past, I can see him even 
now, returning from the mine, his bright eyes 
gleaming out of his coal-black face, as my brother 
and I run out to meet him. 

My mother, too, knows his footsteps, and hastens 
to open the door for him ; and, with a loving kiss 
and cheerful countenance, welcomes him home. I 
can see his evening meal steaming on the hob, his 
slippers warming at the blazing fire, the clean 
white cloth on the table ; and I know how refresh- 
ing all this brightness is to him who has spent the 
whole day in the gloomy coal-mine. 

Even his black face and hands have their charm ; 
for my brother and I are quite old enough to know 
that they betoken hard and patient toil — toil cheer- 
fully endured that we all may be made comfortable 
and happy. 

And now the meal is over ; my father settles in 
his cliair reading his " paper,^^ or his book from the 
Sunday School Library (for he is a teacher in the 
Sunday School, and a great favourite with Mr. 
Benson, the clergyman). 
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My motlier and sister Nellie go silently about 
their household duties, careful not to disturb 
" father/* and Walter and I sit, one on each side 
of the hearth, poring over our lessons for the morn- 
ing school. 

And so the evening passes peacefully away. 

My father's earnings, though not more than that 
of other colliers at this time, were sufficient to keep 
Walter and myself regularly as " day-boys '* at the 
village school. Nor was there any need for my 
mother to work at the cotton factory, as so many 
mothers had, whose husbands spent their evenings 
in the way I have told you. 

Many of my school-fellows worked as "half- 
timers *' at the mill ; that is to say, they would work 
in the mornings and come to school in the after- 
noons, or work in the afternoons and come to school 
in the mornings. 

You will think that such boys had little chance in 
their studies, with boys whose parents could afford 
to send them to school the whole day. But you are 
mistaken. Half-timers could quite hold their own ; 
and some of them were amongst the sharpest in the 
school. 

These boys were usually half-timers at nine years 
of age, and continued as such till they reached the 
age of thirteen or fourteen, when they left school 
and worked all day at the mill, and were called " full- 
timers.'' 

I suppose I must have been about ten years old 
when I first knew Harry Anderson, one of these 
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half-timers. I don't know how I came to like him 
so much, except it was that I was taken by his 
thoughtful and earnest countenance, and his gene- 
rous nature. Perhaps I was also a little touched, at 
first, by his pinched face and his home troubles. I 
certainly felt great pity for him; and as I knew 
him more, I came to love him. 

His father was a collier, but a drunkard, who neg- 
lected his work for whole days at a time. His mother 
w^s a " weaver *' at the mill, and had to work from 
six o'clock in the morning to six in the evening to 
earn a scanty suppoi-t for her family. 

I have often listened to Harry's sad tale of suffer- 
ing and trial \ and even then, in my evening prayers, 
I could thank God from my heart that He had given 
me a sober and loving father and a happy home. 

During the long winter, when the ground was 
thickly covered with snow, Harry and his mother, 
both so thinly clad, had to make their way every 
morning at half -past five to their daily toil. It was 
a lesson of patient endurance which I have never 
forgotten, and has cheered me often when otherwise 
my heart would have failed. 

Weary and worn with her day's work, would this 
poor woman return home at night, and find a drunken 
husband, perchance lying on the floor, ready to greet 
her — not with a loving kiss, but with hard words and 
sometimes harder blows. 

Anderson, her husband, had the reputation of 
being the best wrestler in the neighbourhood — a 
reputation which his wife bitterly rued, as it had 
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lured him on from bad to worse^ till now he had also 
the reputation of being the greatest drankard in 
Qt)nfield. 

But it is impossible even to be a good wrestler 
when drink gets the mastery. And so Anderson's 
hand became more unsteady and his eye lost its 
lustre. His wife saw his failing strength, and 
sought to wean him from the brutalizing sport. 
But his mind was too weak to resist the tempting 
baits held out by his '^ supporters/' as they were 
called. Moreover, a long series of successes in the 
ring had blinded him to the steady but sure inroads 
which drink and sin were making in his health. 

In his sober moments, Harry's pinched face, and 
the deep lines of sorrow already traced on his wife's 
brow, would remind him of the ruin he was working 
in the family ; but, before long, these better thoughts 
were drowned in the shouts of revelry, and we could 
plainly see that he was rushing headlong to destruc- 
tion. 

A check in his career, however, at this time, took 
place ; and I will tell you how it happened. 

The *' Wakes" (a sort of "fair"), the great 
annual festival of our village, was held in September, 
and lasted three days. For weeks before the time, 
the walls were filled with notices of the great 
wrestling match which was to take place in the 
grounds of the '' Eed Lion " on the first day of the 
Wakes ; for Bill Anderson was to contend with the 
famous Tom Sloper of Manchester. 

The villagers worked themselves up into a high 
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pitch of excitement. Never before had such a great 
match taken place, and Anderson was the hero of 
the^ hour. His former successes had made him the 
admiration and pride of his " supporters ; '^ and as 
this admiration usually took the form of ^* treating,^^ 
he drank more deeply than ever. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WBESTLING AND ITS EVIL ASSOCIATIONS — 
A SCHOOL-BOY FIGHT. 

'' Oh that men should put an enemy in 
Their mouths, to steal away their brains ! that we 
Should, with joy, pleasance, revel, and applause, 
Transform ourselves to beasts." 

SHAKESPBi^RE. 

It was just about a week before the Wakes that I 
noticed something unusually painful in Harry^s face 
at school. Hft had evidently been crying bitterly. 

"Harry/^ said I softly to him after school, "what 
has happened ? You look so ill and sad to-day ? '^ 

He seemed at first unwilling to tell me; but 
somehow his generous and kindly nature came 
uppermost, as it always did, and he said at last, in 
almost passionate tones, — 

"Father has been drinking all yesterday and 
to-day, and mother says she is sure some dreadful 
trouble is about to happen. She asked him this 
morning to give up the match before it was too late, 
but he only flew into a rage and treated her cruelly. 
Oh, Tom ! it is so hard to see poor mother so un- 
kindly used, and by my father, too! Oh! what 
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shall I do ? It will kill mother, and it makes me so 
miserable ! ^^ 

At first I could not speak, but I took his thin hand 
in mine, and in my poor little way, I tried to say 
some words of comfort; but I could see that his 
trouble was too deep for my comfort. And yet he 
seemed to like me near him, and feel my hand in 
his. 

We did not know then, and we were too young 
to understand, what earnest pleading prayers his 
poor mother was offering up night and day for the 
man she still loved, though he was daily trampling 
her love under foot. An unseen Hand was surely 
at work ; for such earnest prayers were never yet 
offered in vain. 

We said no more on the subject that day, nor on 
the following days, though I could plainly see that 
the same paiaful expression had not left his face.' 

At length the long-looked-for day arrived. The 
streets were filled with roughs from all] the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages* The famous Tom 
Sloper of Manchester was accompanied by a host 
of ill-looking and noisy fellows, and bets and oaths 
were freely exchanged. Flags were flying at the 
'' Red Lion,^^ and all was uproar and excitement. 

The wrestling began ; and, for a time, it seemed 
as if the unnatural fire which burned in Anderson^ s 
eye would gain the victory. But it was a feverish 
and unhealthy glow, and contrasted unfavourably 
with the cold, grey, eye of his adversary. 

Still, at first, the cries of ^^ Bravo, Anderson ! ^^ 
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were uppermost; and the cheers and jeers of the 
lookers-on made the men more and more desperate. 
But, at length, the effects of drink and an ill-spent 
life began to tell in the strife ; and a tremendous 
shout of the Manchester men told us that all 
was over. Anderson had been thrown heavily, 
and it was feared he had received serious injuries 
thereby. 

The news quickly spread ; and Mrs. Anderson^ s 
piercing scream shot into my heart like an arrow, 
for now I felt that all her forebodings had come 
true. Poor Harry ! my heart bled for him that day, 
as his father^s body lay on the ground, a helpless 
mass ! 

They carried him away, and his ^^ supporters ^^ 
instead of sympathy only gave him curses for his 
ill-luck. It was the old story — ^the friends of his 
successful days were the first to desert and abuse 
him. He was taken home, a sobered and a wiser 
man. 

As we watched by his bedside, we could see a 
change coming over his bruised features. The 
sottish, unfeeling look was toned down to a softer 
expression ; and some faint glow of affection seemed 
now to answer the devoted attentions of his wife 
and child. 

But when he thought of the scoffs and desertions 
of his former companions, we could see his features 
harden into a firm resolve. And it was on that sick- 
bed, racked with pain, he told us afterwards, that 
he made a solemn promise to God to be a better 
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hasband and father in the years to come — a promise 
solemnly made and solemnly kept. 

Some few days afterwards, when his troubled 
thoughts of the past had had time to settle in the 
quiet of his chamber, he took his wife^s hand ten- 
derly in his own, and said, — 

'^ Mary, I have been a bad husband to thee, and 
have given thee much bitter pain. But I think I 
have learnt a lesson this time which I shall never 
forget. I never thought they would leave and 
neglect me as they have done; but, God helping 
me, they shall not have the chance again/^ 

As he said this he pressed his wife^s hand, 
sank back on his pillow, and was soon asleep — a 
sleep so calm and peaceful that it was easy to see 
how his mind had been relieved by what he had 
said. 

It was wonderful, too, how quickly he recovered, 
and with what eager earnestness he tried to make 
up for the past. No more days were wasted at the 
" Red Lion ; '^ but, gradually and quietly dropping 
the acquaintance of his old companions, he became 
a changed man, infusing a glow of warmth and 
happiness into that household which he had so 
long made cheerless and cold. 

Harry now became a day-boy at the school ; and 
so we were more together. The change in his 
home soon brought out his natural brightness and 
high spirits; and even that pinched expression of 
face, which had touched me so much at first, gra- 
dually wore off ; and before many months had gone 
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by, you could not have seen a more sprightly lad in 
the whole of Gonfield. 

Still, it was a very trying time for him. There 
were many boys in the school base enough to taunt 
him with his father^ s cowardice, as they called it, 
in giving up the ring. 

Two of his greatest tormentors were Jem Evans 
and Joe Wild, who indeed never lost an oppor- 
tunity of teasing him, and the more so as they saw 
his high and sensitive spirit chafe under their taunts. 
Moreover, he steadily refused, though often tempted, 
to join in their unlawful excursions after school; 
and this gave them another reason for ill-using 
him. 

This ill-usage had been increasing now for some 
time; and I felt, somehow, that it could not continue 
much longer without some check. The check was 
nearer than I thought, and rather different to what 
I had expected. It happened in this way. 

As Harry and I were going home from school 
one afternoon, we heard a great noise in the street, 
and presently saw a dozen or twenty boys from 
a rival school of the village, armed with sticks and 
stones, and evidently bent upon a free fight. Many 
a little skirmish had taken place between boys of 
the two schools, but none so serious as this had 
happened before. 

Evans and Wild, it seems, had led a similar battle 
on the previous evening, in which our neighbours 
had got the worst of it ; and now, they said, they 
had come to wipe off the disgrace. 
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We were passing on without taking any fortlier 
notice, when Evans shouted after us, " Won^t you 
join the fight ? We gave them a good licking last 
night, and can do it again. Come on/^ 

As I could see no reason for the fray, and not 
caring to follow a boy I so thoroughly disliked, I 
whispered to Harry, '^Let us keep out of this 
scrape, Harry; Evans and Wild have started the 
mischief, let them fight it out themselves/^ 

So we shouted our refusal and hurried on; but 
we had not gone more than half a dozen steps 
when Harry uttered a piercing cry of pain and fell 
down stunned, and I heard Evans shout, '^Take 
that ! you^re afraid, you^re a coward like your father, 
Anderson/^ 

Harry had received a blow on the head with a 
stone, and the blood was trickling freely from the 
wound ! 

Forgetting all self-restraint, I rushed back, and 
seizing Evans by i ue collar, cried i?i a passion, — 

" Did ycm throw that stone, you cowardly 
fellow ? '' 

" Whom do you call a cowardly fellow ? ^^ he re- 
torted. ^'Tes, I throw t lo stone, if you want to 
know; audit serves him right, and Fll give yov^ 
something, too. There, tako that I ^^ 

And suiting the action to t\ e word, he gave me 
a violent blow in the eye. Leaking it flash fire 
again. 

I was too heated to think of what I should do 
and returned the blow with interest. 
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'' A fight ! a fight ! Jem Evans and Tom Hanson 
fighting!^' 

And in a moment a crowd of boys from both 
schools were standing rounds inciting first one and 
then the other. Blows and hicks followed each 
other in qnick succession. You shudder when I 
say hicks, but it is quite true ; for, in our village, not 
only fists, but also feet were used. And this will 
seem more horrible still when I tell you that nearly 
every boy, instead of boots and shoes, wore clogs 
with wooden soles, edged with iron and studded 
with ugly nails. 

I forgot, in those burning moments, the teach- 
ings of home, and the constant warnings of my 
mother to avoid such brutal brawls. Evans, too, 
was a bigger boy than I was, and of a strong and 
stubborn build. 

The fight grew more violent. My natural dis- 
like to Evans seemed to lend me a vigour and 
strength which I never thought possible; and 
somehow in my desperation, I made him stagger, 
to his surprise as well as my own. 

But his heavier weight, and the sense of shame 
which even then began to creep over me, made me 
feel quite sick; and I hardly know what would 
have been the result, if Mr. Benson had not at that 
moment arrived upon the scene, scattering the boys 
with his angry glance and uplifted stick. 

As he came towards us, Evans seized his cap and 
coat, which he had hastily, thrown off at the be- 
ginning of the fray, and turned sulkily away. 
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leaving me rooted lo tlie spot, abaslied, and burning 
with shame. 

"Hanson/' said Mr. Benson, laying his hand 
firmly on my shoulder, his mouth tightly com- 
pressed, " Hanson, you surprise me ! I had expected 
better things of you.'' 

But seeing my hot and burning face, he seemed 
to relax a little, and said in a more softened tone, — 

" Come, tell me, how is this ? How came you 
to be fighting with that big fellow, Evans, whom I 
thought you always so carefully avoided ? Did he 
strike you first ? " 

His words soothed me a little, and I replied in a 
faltering tone, — 

" No, sir, J began the fight ; it was my fault ; 
but I was so mad when I saw Anderson fall, stunned, 
on the ground, that I hardly knew what I was 
about." 

" What ! Anderson stunned on the ground ! 
What do you mean ? Explain yourself." 

And so I related to him, as well as I could, the 
whole matter — ^how, as we were returning home, 
Anderson was struck on the head with a stone 
from behind ; how I immediately suspected Evans, 
his old tormentor ; how I roughly taxed him with 
his baseness and cruelty, and how the fight began. 

I could see the expression of his face gradually 
softening as I told my story, and saying in a firm 
tone, " Go home at once ; I will see the master, and 
we will inquire into the whole matter," he turned 
hastily away. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

SCHOOL LIFE — PANCAKE TUESDAY. 

" The stout, tall hvXly^ whose superior size 
The minor heroes view with envious eyes, 
Becomes their pattern, upon whom they fix 
Their whole attention, and ape all his tricks : 
His wild excursions, window-breaking feats, 
Robbery of gardens, quarrels in the streets : — 
In idle bosoms such achievements strike 
A kindred spark ; they bum to do the like." 

COWPEB. 

As soon as Hany had recovered from tlie effects of 

the blow, it seems that he had hurried after me, 

hoping to prevent my "undergoing any danger in 

his behalf. But he was too late. The crowd of 

boys had closed around us, forming a barrier of 

stubborn bodies which he could not pierce; and 

they were too eager to see a good fight to allow 

him to spoil *Hhe fun/' as they called it. But, 

like the frogs in the fable, what was fun to them 

was pain to us ; and I was already beginning to 

doubt whether I had taken the right means of 

stopping Evans's cruelty. He was a fighter and a 

bully, and I felt that he would attack me again on 

the first opportunity. 

2 
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Notliing further, however, liappened that day ; 
and I made my way home, after washing my hot 
face at a pump close by, and trying to look as 
decent and happy as possible. 

But the news had got there before me, and my 
mother was in a sad way. I assui'ed her, however, 
that I was not hurt, though my pains were now 
making themselves felt. Harry, too, pleaded hard 
for mo, telling her he had been the cause of the 
mischief ; and though my mother had a great 
horror of fighting, yet she felt it could hardly have 
been helped in this case, but she hoped, for her 
sake, I would not let it occur again. 

When my father came home, I had got to bed, 
being tired, bruised, and hot. Mr. Benson came 
in, as he often did in the evenings, to speak about 
the Sunday school ; and as he had learnt something 
more of the doings of Evans and Wild since the 
afternoon, he must have made my peace with 
father, for the matter was not mentioned at home 
again. 

On the following morning, the boys at school 
were in a high pitch of excitement ; for not only 
was Mr. Pulton, the master, in an angry mood 
about the fight, but he had also received a serious 
complaint from the neighbouring school, accusing 
Evans and Wild of creating mischief there. 

Mr. Benson was also present ; and when all the 
boys were seated in their places, Evans, Wild, 
Anderson, and myself, amidst the deepest silence, 
were called out, each to l*ender his account. 
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Harry told Ids story in a simple, truthful manner^ 
which I could see carried conviction at once to Mr. 
Pulton^s mind; and as the boys had seen Evans 
cast the stone, and he did not deny it himself, our 
share in the affair was quickly disposed of. 

I felt, however, even then, that I was the cause 
of the fight in a certain sense, and begged that 
Evans might not be punished ; and generous Harry 
whispered that perhaps Evans did not mean to lnurt 
him with the stone. 

But the master evidently thought differently. 
Moreover, Evans was detained with Wild on a 
much more serious charge, which Mr. Pulton said 
could on no account be passed over — that of incit- 
ing other boys to fight with the neighbouring 
school, and thereby, he said, creating a spirit of 
iU-feeling which must be stopped at once. 

Evans and Wild were then flogged severely in 
the presence of the whole school ; and whether it 
was his piteous howling and whining, or his public 
punishment, I cannot say, but it was certain that 
Evans lost all his reputation for courage and 
bravery ; and during the whole time he remained at 
school after this, I never heard of the least attempt 
on his part to lead any fighting again. 

Neither did he molest me any more. Some said 
he found me more stubborn than he expected, and 
that he did not care to risk a second battle. At all 
events^ I did not ; and Harry and I were in his 
company as little as possible. 

I do not think, however, that the severe caning 
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succeeded in curing Evans and Wild of their evil 
habits ; for we often heard of orchards being 
robbed, fences broken down, and young birds tor- 
tured j and we knew well enough who were at the 
bottom of all these things, though they were done 
in so sly and cunning a manner. 

Some months after this, it was whispered 
amongst the boys that a grand " spree '^ was in 
store. There was a good deal of silent talk and 
suppressed laughter in comers ; some unusual mis- 
chief was brewing ; and we soon guessed what it 
was. 

Shrove Tuesday, or, as we always called it, Tan- 
cake Tuesday, was very near now. It was a day of 
great anticipation and joy to the boys, for pan- 
cakes in our village were rarely tasted at any other 
time of the year. There were large family gather- 
ings, and great fun was caused by tossing the 
pancakes before the assembled household — especi- 
ally when some awkward or nervous swain was 
called upon to take his turn at the frying-pan. 

At noon on Shrove Tuesday, the pancake-bell 
was rung violently by half-a-dozen boisterous boys; 
and the rest of the day was devoted to mirth and 
enjoyment. 

It had been a custom in the school for some years 
past to make the afternoon of this day a half -holi- 
day ; but it quickly got whispered about that Mr. 
Pulton did not mean to grant it this year. I can- 
not tell you his reason, but he seemed to have 
firmly made up his mind on the matter; and , soon 
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the previous evening, he gave out that no holiday 
would be allowed. 

This was a great disappointment to most of us ; 
and it seemed as if our old rhyme about pancake 
day would have to be put into effect, if we were to 
get a holiday at all, — 

" Hip, hip, hooray ! 
Tis Pancake Tuesday to-day ; 
If you don't give us a hohday, 
We'll all run away ! " 

It was not a rhyme to be proud of at any time ; 
but I fear its influence on some of the younger 
boys was immense. 

Evans and Wild had put their mischievous heads 
together ; and, with the co-operation of others who 
felt as they did, determined that as the master 
would not give a holiday, they would lock him out 
— ^little thinking what a sad failure their scheme 
would turn out to be ! 

The school was entered by two doors ; one at the 
side for the master's private use, the other the 
general entrance at the front of the school. The 
windows were all in the front wall; and, looking 
through one of them, you could get a good view of 
the master's entrance. 

School began at two o'clock in the afternoon ; 
and by half -past one. Masters Evans and Wild, with 
their associates, had bolted themselves in the school- 
room. Their plan was, to stand by the master's 
door on the inside, with their feet firmly set against 
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it (the fastenings not being over sound), and so 
resist Mr. Pulton^ s entrance. 

They reckoned that he would then rush to the 
other door ; and finding it securely bolted on the 
inside, they pictured him in a highly inflamed state 
of excitement, affording huge delight to the small 
boys outside. 

After dodging him about in this way, they did 
not doubt that they could easily escape by one door 
into the outbuildings behind, and thence into the 
playground, before the ringleaders could be dis- 
covered. 

But somehow, in their eagerness for mischief, 
they did not reckon upon the windows. Perhaps 
it was because they were so high, and the outer 
wall so smooth — ^making it a very difficult and un- 
usual thing to get to them at all. Had not Wild, 
who was tall and active, often tried to get up to 
the windows, and always failed ? 

Unluckily enough, none of their expectations 
turned out as they wished. Mr. Pulton knew the 
disloyal rhyme well enough, and saw at a glance 
that something was wrong; and, with his usual 
shrewdness, he soon guessed the truth. 

With a little smile playing about his mouth, he 
muttered, — 

'^ At all events, they shall have no amusement at 
my expense.^' 

And thereupon he called Donnington to him. 
Donixington was a monitor, and frequently taught 
one of the lower classes. 
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'' Go to my private door, and see if you can get 
in/^ said lie. 

Donnington bounded off at once, knowing well 
enough tliat tlie door was barred, thougb Evans 
and liis friends had tried to keep him out of the 
secret, believing that his favoured position made 
him an untrustworthy person to confide in. 

He shook the door violently, and a loud laugh 
was instantly set up from the inside. But this 
laughter was immediately turned into dire dis- 
may ; for, on turning round, they saw Mr. Pulton 
at the window, coolly noting their faces and 
doings. 

He was a very active man, of a fair height, and 
about thirty years of age -in his very prime. 
Taking a desperate spring, he managed to reach 
one of the iron window-frames, and then easily 
hoisted himself to a more convenient post of obser- 
vation, thereby being able to enjoy the fun more 
thoroughly ! 

This unexpected behaviour on the master^s part, 
rendered the whole affair a miserable failure, and 
the scales were turned. 

As they opened the door, which they now did 
without further delay, the look of wretchedness and 
dismay depicted on their faces, turned the laugh 
against them ; and they slunk away, looking any- 
thing but victors. 

It was not difficult to find out the ringleaders. 
Mr. Pulton had seen enough with his own eyes to 
make his mind easy on that point. So he called 
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the boys together, and the deepest silence reigned 
throughout the school. His lips were firmly set, 
and very ominous, whilst his whole features wore 
that severe expression we knew so well and feared 
BO much. I have often thought what a perfect 
index to his feelings his face was to us, and how 
clever we got at reading it, — 

" Full well the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face." 

After a few moments of silent thought, he called 
out for Evans and Wild, and giving them such a 
caning a,s I never saw before or after, and hope 
never to see again, he sent them home, and sternly 
refused to re-admit them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PRIZE-GIVING AND WHITSUNTIDE FESTIVITIES. 

How deep the joy of first success, 
When patient toil and earnestness 

Receive their due reward ! 
How fondly each proud boy displays 
His prize to an admiring gaze^ 

A prize which all accord ! 

Habbt and I got on rapidly at school, now that our 
two most dreaded foes were removed; and we began 
to look forward with great anxiety and glee to 
Whitsantide. 

Mr. Benson had offered a prize — a very handsome 
book — ^to the boy in the Sunday school who should 
write the best essay on Nebuchadnezzar^ s Dream 
and its Consequences. 

I don^t know whether any of you hav0 thought 
much of this very curious dream, and its mysterious 
fulfilment. When Mr. Benson first gave out the 
subject, I confess to my shame that I had either 
not read it at all, or had quite forgotten it. 

Moreover, neither Harry nor myself had ever 
written an essay on paper before, and we thought 
it a very wonderful thing to do. Harry, I was 
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sure, would read hard, and get his subject up weU. 
So we both decided to try for the prize. 

But there were two or three boys who troubled 
us greatly. There was Donnington, the monitor, a 
bright quick fellow ; and we were sadly afraid he 
would carry ofE the prize easily; but still we resolved 
not to be daunted. 

How well I remember our sitting together of an 
evening, reading and thinking and puzzling our 
bmins about the curious dream, aud trying in our 
poor way to understand it ! How often we went 
through and through that fourth chapter of Daniel, 
wondering at the mighty tree whose roots were 
to be left in the earth with a band of iron and 
brass, how Nebuchadnezzar^ s heart was to be 
changed, and a beast^s heart given him till " seven 
times should pass over him ! ^^ 

Oh, how we puzzled over that ^^ seven times 
passing over him,'' and tried to get at the mean- 
ing ! But I do not wonder now that it proved so 
hard a nut to crack ; for, as I grow older, I find 
that many far cleverer heads than ours have puzzled 
over it too; and even Mr. Benson, who was so 
learned, had thought over it for hours and hours 
together. 

And the picture we drew of that proud king, 
driven out from the abodes of men, eating grass in 
the fields, with his hairs grown like eagles' feathers 
and his nails like birds' claws, is still as fresh in 
my memory now as it was when we conned it over 
together in those happy evening hours. 
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As the time drew nearer we got more and more 
,excited ; for prizes, I may tell yon, were rare tilings 
in those days in our village. 

Donnington told us what a long essay he had 
written ; how his uncle, who was a schoolmaster in 
the neighbouring town, had lent him a mighty 
clever boot, telling him all about it; and how 
sure he felt of success. 

Donnington, however, sharp and clever as he 
undoubtedly was, had one great fault, which those 
who write essays should never have. He had a 
great want of patience ; and after reading the sub- 
ject through once or twice, with his uncle's fine 
commentary, would think it quite enough. And 
80 it happened that what he wrote was often 
very incorrect, and little points were left quite 
untouched. 

At last Whitsunday arrived. The children 
assembled in the large room, and the tempting 
prize was displayed on the master's desk to whet 
our appetites to the uttermost. 

We carried up our essays to Mr. Benson. Harry's 
and mine were each written on a new sheet of fools- 
cap, and Donnington's in a copy-book. Several 
others were given in ; but we could see at a glance 
that many of them were so blurred and hastily 
written that their chances of success must be small. 

Mr. Benson said he would read the essays over 
during the week , and decide who was the winner 
by Friday, so that the prize might be given on 
that morning. 
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Whit-Friday was a great day with us, and I 

should say the most creditably kept of any day 
in the year. On that morning the boys and girls, 
decked in their best clothes, with blazing neck- 
ties and dazzling ribbons, were arranged two and 
two in the play-ground of each school, the girls in 
front, the boys behind, headed by a brass or fife- 
and-drum band ; and after a hymn or two sung in 
the grounds, would march in procession through 
the village, stopping at the houses of the more 
important members of the congregation to sing 
again. 

One old gentleman, Mr. Bertram, was a fine 
favourite with us all, parson, teachers, and children 
alike. A more kindly Christian gentleman I have 
never known; and many a poor collier^ s widow, 
left in poverty and misery, found in him a friend 
indeed, paying rent when she could not pay, and 
frequently supporting whole families. 

As we passed up into his grounds the whole air 
was rent with a ringing cheer. Hymns were sung 
with a vigour and fervour which, though hearty 
enough, were hardly pleasing to the musical ear. 

But it was when the hoary head and smiling, 
good-humoured face of the old gentleman himself 
appeared on the balcony, that the remembrance of 
his unnumbered kindnesses fairly vented itself in 
cheers and shouts. There was not much singing, I 
can assure you, after that. 

He permitted us to walk through his beautiful 
and extensive grounds, a treat we always enjoyed 
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most thoroughly. Then taking a short cut, with 
our order broken and impatient boys rushing 
ahead, we reached at last a large meadow near 
the church, where we were regaled with buns and 
lemonade, and where, for a few hours, we gave 
ourselves up to fun and frolic. 

I remember this year that the large barrels of 
lemonade ran short, to the surprise of the teachers 
and the discomfort of the children, who were tired 
and thirsty with their long march. 

These huge casks of lemonade were usually rolled 
into the school two or three days before; and 
Master Donnington and a select party of favoured 
friends, it appears, had provided themselves with 
clean straws, new clay-pipes, and a gimlet. Thus 
furnished, they remained in school when the master 
and others had left, which, from Donnington's 
position as a monitor, they could easily do. 

As soon as the coast was quite clear, these mis- 
chievous boys, who made out they were terribly 
thirsty, proceeded to bore a hole in the barrel, and 
commenced operations. You know how the rats 
are said to get into the oil bottle — ^how, when the 
cork has been removed, rat Number One wheels 
round and inserts his tail into the neck of the bottle 
and draws it out again dripping with oil ; and how 
rat Number Two comes forward and licks the tail 
of rat Number One ; and how each rat oils his own 
tail and licks his friend^ s in turn, till they are all 
satisfied, or the bottle is emptied. So these fellows 
inserted their straws and pipes into the hole they 
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liad bored with the gimlet, and easily sucked up 
the lemonade till they, like the rats, grew tired of 
it. This was repeated on several occasions, so that 
it was no wonder the lemonade ran short when it 
was needed. 

Somehow it was never found out how the lemonade 
had been abstracted or who the offenders were. But 
so mysteriously did it disappear, and in such large 
quantities, the following year, that it was feared 
the sun could not be the cause of this astonishing 
evaporation, and it was ever afterwards resolved, at 
a solemn meeting called for the purpose, to keep the 
casks under lock and key in a darkened room, where 
even the sun could not penetrate ^^to dry it up.^' 

At last the sports were over, and we all adjourned 
to the schoolroom, where the prize was to be given. 

My father and the other teachers were some time 
before they got order out of so excited a multitude; 
but when something like silence had been secured, 
Mr. Benson came forward, and waiting for a moment 
till we were all as quiet as mice, used what seemed 
to us a tantalizing mode of giving out the result. 
He had arranged the names in order of merit ; but 
instead of beginning at the top he began at the 
bottom of the list. 

Harry had worked himself quite into a fever, and 
I, too, was in a great fluster — ^not because I ex- 
pected to win, for my essay was much shorter than 
Harry's, and not nearly so well prepared, but because 
I felt certain he would come out at the top of the 
list, and leave me in the lurch. 
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The names were read slowly and clearly by Mr. 
Benson^ till He got to the sixths when he stopped a 
moment to take breath and excite us the more. 
He then went on — '' Harrison^if A., Robinson/owr^A, 
Hanson third/' (and here he made another panse^ 
and onr excitement was intense) ^ '^ Donnington 
second, and Anderson first,'' At this announce- 
ment there was a loud burst of applause. 

His father was present a proud looker-on, and 
the sight of his boy carrying o£E that handsome 
prize made tears trickle down his rough cheeks, 
for now indeed he felt the sweets of a changed and 
better life. His mother, ah ! his mother, the one 
who had struggled and prayed in years gone by 
for his support and success, — ^how do you think 
she felt ? 

- With a deep glow overspreading that pale face, 
on which the lines of sorrow had been too deeply 
traced in days gone by ever to be removed in this 
world, she took Harry^s hand and said, — 

" God bless thee, Harry ; thou hast made thy 
poor mother very happy to-day. God bless thee, 
Harry, thou art a good boy." 

She could say no more, but with eyes blinded 
with tears, she took her husband's arm for support, 
and they left the room. 

After a few words of congratulation and en- 
couragement from the vicar, we all dispersed to our 
homes. 

No one was more delighted than myself at the 
result. I was quite content to be third if only 
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Harry were first. We had got so fond of each, 
other, that I verily believe he would have been quite 
as happy if I had been first and he third. But it 
was better as it was. 

Moreover, I had heard my parents talk of the 
pale face of Mrs. Anderson, sickening into an un- 
healthy hue. They could see her strength wasting 
day by day ; and all her husband's present kind- 
ness, sweet as it was to her, could not prevent 
the mischief which was so surely undermining her 
frame. The evil had taken too deep a root ; and the 
years of toil and pain and heart-sickness she had 
endured had proved too much for her feeble body. 
But she bore up cheerfully, though she must have 
felt herself growing weaker. Her husband and boy 
were all she could desire, and she was happy in the 
present, and did not fear the future. And I was so 
glad that Harry should get the prize; it would be 
a great comfort to the way-worn soul, hastening 
to its final rest. I was, however, too young then to 
notice the traces of decay in Harry's mother ; nor 
do I think he himself was in the least aware of it. 

So on the evening of that Whit-Friday we were 
in high spirits, and had planned a delightful excur- 
sion for the morrow. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AN EXCCJESION TO THE MOOES — ^A PERILOUS POSITION. 

" How sweet it is when Mother Fancy rocks 
The wayward brain to saunter through a wood," 
Or ramble through the pleasant lanes and fields^ 
And up the side of some low neighbouring hiU, 
And let the summer breeze, in merry sport, 
Play freely on the brow. 

Whit-Satueday was also a holiday in our village ; 
and it was the custom to get up cheap trips to some 
of the watering places on the Lancashire or York- 
shire coasts, such as Southport, Blackpool, Liver- 
pool, or Scarborough. 

But this year, owing to a great depression in 
trade,* work had not been so plentiful, the mills 
and the mines had been slack ; and so hardly any 
cheap trips were announced. 

Still, we were not sorry, once in a way ; for though 
the fields in our immediate neighbourhood were 
dreary enough, owing to the nearness of the coal 
mines, yet a walk of a few miles would bring us 
into the most lovely scenery. 

That beautiful range of hills extending from 
Scotland to Derbyshire called the Pennine Chaiu 
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was within siglit, and easily reached; and these 
hills^ or '^ moors '' as we called them^ were still in 
their wild and natural state. For miles they were 
covered with nothing bnt heather and furze ; and 
rabbits, hares, and grouse, found a pretty secure 
retreat on them. 

We got up in high glee by six o'clock on the 
following morning ; and taking what we considered 
a sufficient supply of victuals in a wicker basket, 
slung over our shoulders, we set o£E to a point in 
the moors about five or six miles distant from our 
homes. 

For some two or three miles, the road was 
monotonous enough, except that it was all uphill; 
and the sun beginning to grow hot, we got on very 
slowly. By-and-by we reached the summit of this 
ascent, and descended rapidly into a beautiful 
little valley ; and pausing for a moment to watch 
the farm labourers and peasants at their work, we 
turned into a small and secluded by-path, leading 
across a large field into a wood, by crossing which 
we should reach the main road again, save a* mile, 
and make our walk more interesting. 

But as we neared the wood, our attention was 
arrested by a sight which I had not seen before, 
though I had heard it spoken of at school. Five or 
§ix boys, seemingly about eleven or twelve years 
of age, were kneeling on the path, and apparently 
striking the ground with a stick, about the size of 
an ordinary walking stick, which they had doubtless 
cut for the purpose. Coming nearer, we saw that 
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one of them had a handkerchief tied over his eye?, 
and was viciously striking away, not at the ground, 
as we had imagined, but at a row of beautiful tiny 
birds' eggs. These cruel boys had already, at that 
early hour of the day, entered the wood and robbed 
two or three birds' nests, and were then playing at a 
game they called "blind egg/' The urchin vdth 
the handkerchief over his eyes was taking his turn 
when we arrived. 

Each boy had put a halfpenny into the hands of 
one of their number who was set to watch " fair " 
play ; and the youngster who broke the largest 
number of eggs, say, out of six blows, was the 
winner, and the halfpennies were handed ovep to 
him by the juvenile umpire. 

A cruel game, you will say, for little boys of ten 
or twelve to play ! Yes, indeed ! What cared they 
for the parent birds of those eggs, how at that very 
moment they were screaming with grief, within 
their very sight and hearing ? 

And in another month or so, we knew they would 
do more cruel things than break the eggs. They 
would zealously watch from day to day the nests 
of the thrush, the blackbird, or the lark (the 
favourite birds) ; and they would tell you the 
names of twenty nests in different places, with the 
number of eggs in each, and how many they had 
robbed for " blind ^g,^' and how many they meant 
to take as soon as the young ones were hatched. 
Before the tiny young ones could fly, and while yet 
in what they called the " blue pen," huddling so 
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cosily together, and opening their little beaks for 
food, these unfeeling boys would take the nest, or, 
as I have often seen, cram the poor tiny things into 
their pockets, where they would be smothered or 
cruelly crushed to death. 

And in another year or so, these very boys would 
become more heartless still ; this time carrying their 
cruelty into their homes, venting it on their brothers 
and sisters, and even on their mothers. They would . 
become greater gamblers too, and quite skilful 
players at pitch and toss. 

And in a few years more, they would become 
such men as fill our newspapers with horrors, and 
our prisons and gaols with criminals. 

But not relishing this painful scene, we passed 
hastily on into the thick-set wood, getting a few 
ugly scratches now and then, but coming out at 
last on the opposite side without being much the 
worse. 

Again joining the main road, we began a gentle 
ascent leading straight to the moors, and overtook 
several other wayfarers out for the day. 

By eleven o'clock we had reached a point where 
two roads cross at the foot of the hills, one of these 
being a broad turnpike road leading to towns and 
villages on the other side of the Chain, to render 
which suitable for traffic, a deep cutting had been 
made, the rocks rising almost perpendicularly to 
the height of two or three hundred feet. 

Here and there were jagged pieces of rock pro- 
jecting, and tempting foolhardy boys to ascend 
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these dangerous precipices. We had heard of two 
or three having been killed in the attempt^ and 
others sadly bruised. 

Having been carefully warned at home, before 
starting, against such risks, we scrambled up the side 
of the hill in the usual way. Stopping for a mo- 
ment to take breath, we could not help admiring the 
beautiful scene before us : the landscape, dotted with 
valleys, with here and there a large town, and, at 
that distance, the collieries themselves, looking qpite 
picturesque ! 

Eating our bread and cheese with an appetite 
which only moorland air could give us, we pushed 
on to the top, and having started a few hares and 
rabbits, rambled nearer the cutting. 

A cry of danger at this moment attracted our 
attention. We stopped suddenly and listened. In 
another minute or so we distinctly heard some one 
calling, " Help, Joe ! I shall slip down — I am sure 
I shall ! I cannot hold on any longer ! '' 

Thinking we knew that voice, we hastened to the 
top of the cliff, and there saw Jem Evans in a 
miserable plight. He and his friend Wild were 
evidently trying to descend the cliff by means 
of the jagged rocks and shrubs which grew on its 
side. Wild, being somewhat more slim and active, 
had already got a good way down, and might be 
said to be out of danger. 

But Evans had lost his footing, owing to the 
thin layer of soil giving way with his weight ; and 
sliding down two or three feet, he had, in his 
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despair, clutched at the shrub by means of which 
he was now hanging. Never did I see terror more 
vividly pictured on a boy^s face, and never can I 
forget those uplifted eyes pleading in an agony of 
fear, distressing to see ! So, 

"Forgetting hatred, wrongs, and fears, 
The plaintive voice alone he hears, 
Sees but the haiiging hoy ! " 

No time was to be lost. Hastily throwing off his 
coat, Harry, as agile as a cat at all times, sprang on 
a small ledge of rock about three feet below, and 
steadying himself an instant, called out to Evans, 
*' Hold on another moment, and I will throw over 
my coat to you. Try to grasp it, and then you can 
hoist yourself up with the other hand by means of 
the shrub. Cheer up." 

In a trice Harry's strong fustian jacket was 
taken off and held out to Evans, who clutched it 
with one hand, holding desperately on to the shrub 
with the other. 

But it was a dangerous moment, for the additional 
strain on the shrub, which had no depth of earth for 
its roots, immediately gave way; and if Evans at that 
instant had not let go the bush and clung to the 
one immediately above, he would most certainly 
have fallen to the bottom of the cliff, dragging his 
brave rescuer with him. 

This second shrub was more firmly set than the 
former, and the sight of the yawning gulf below 
seemed to give Evans more presence of mind than 
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lie usually possessed. Kicking, therefore, into the 
soil vigorously, lie managed to clear a small space 
on wliich his foot could rest, till we consulted 
further as to the best plan to pursue. At last I 
exclaimed, — 

" I will lie down flat on the top of the clifE ; and, 
bending over a little, I shall be able to reach your 
left hand, Harry, with my right. With my other 
hand I can hold on firmly to this strong thorn biish, 
and thus we can make a sort of chain.'* 

This advice was adopted at once ; Wild watching 
from below the while with intense eagerness. 

I lay down flat; and seizing its stout branches 
so tightly that the thorns pierced my flesh till the 
blood fairly spurted out, I reached over the side 
of the cliff vdth my right hand, and in a moment it 
was locked in Harry's. That brotherly love and 
affection which so closely riveted us together, seemed 
to cement our hands in an iron grasp; and so crying 
out, '' Are you ready, Harry ? you, Evans ? " and the 
reply in both cases being " Yes," I added, " Spring, 
Evans — ^now ! '' 

And vrith an agility which only extreme danger 
could have given him, Evans was fairly planted on 
the same ledge with Harry. 

A sight for angels was that ! The bitter un- 
relenting tormentor of his former days, and the 
patient sufferer, standing side by side; the big, 
burly lad grasping and clutching a younger and 
less boy, who seemed so fragile by comparison ! 

The rest was quickly accomplished. Harry 
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darted to the top of tlie cliffy and after holding 
for a moment^ I seized his wrist ; and vnth another 
bonnd he fell headforemost amongst the heather. 

Evans did not get up so neatly; he reached the 
top, however, with one hand, which I immediately 
grasped, and putting up the other for Harry to reach, 
I cried, " Now then ! '' and before you could say 
"Jack Robinson '^ Evans was safe again at the top, 
trembling like an aspen leaf. 

I could see then from his manner that he would 
never try ihai cliff again; and perhaps it gave him 
a dislike to climbing altogether, for I never even 
heard of his robbing any orchard afterwards. 

He stammered out his thanks, in which I believe 
he was very sincere ; and saying in almost choking 
tones, "You are a good fellow, Anderson,'' he 
hurried down the hill, and rejoined his companion 
at the foot of the cliff. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

RETURN HOME — HAPS AND MISHAPS AT TINTERLEY 

GARDENS — FIREWORKS. 

" Come, come, I am very 
Disposed to be merry — 
So, hey ! for a wherry 
I beckon and bawl ! 
Oh, the fireworks are splendid ; 
But darkness is blended — 
Bright things are soon ended. 
Fade quickly and fall." 

Hood. 

Putting on our coats, we plunged gaily through the 
furze bushes, heedless of their sharp needles, though 
they tickled us dreadfully. 

I think the consciousness that we had done a kind 
deed even to an enemy, made us more buoyant than 
usual, or else why did I so stupidly fall head- 
long amongst the furze, heating my face, but cooling 
my boiling spirits ; and doing it all so comically, too, 
that Harry seemed ready to burst with laughter ? 

I told him that it was only a little somersault by 
way of variety, and would relieve the monotony of 
our descent, and nothing hurt, nothing daunted. 
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After enjoying a delightful ramble for two or 
tliree hours more in tliat lovely moorland, we pre- 
pared to return, so as to get home before dusk. I 
proposed that we should cross a few fields, and 
return through Carley wood, which we had been 
told was a shorter cut by two miles ; and Harry, 
who seemed ever ready to lean on me for advice, 
agreed at once. 

But we did not reckon (I was often so thought- 
less) that a scramble through a close thickset wood 
would be no easy matter. It was not like following 
the main road, where one could make no mistake. 
The actual distance was certainly less, but the diffi- 
culties to overcome were infinitely greater; and 
straining at a gnat we swallowed a camel. 

We entered the wood ; and before taking many 
steps were in as terrible a maze as if we had 
been in the backwoods of America. I have often 
traversed large forests since, and have been lost in 
them many times, but do not think I ever felt the 
case so hopeless as then. 

However, we burst through blackberry bushes, 
fell over wild rose-trees, every now and then get- 
ting knee-deep in mud and water, making ourselves 
in a pretty mess. 

We must have rambled for hours in this way, I 
suppose, for the sun was now gone down, and we 
seemed as far off the outlet as ever. Darkness 
began to creep on ; and how rapidly, too, in that 
wood 1 How our fears increased as the hopeless- 
ness of our position seemed to be growing greater ! 
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and how uneasy and miserable we felt when we 
thought of the anxiety our absence- at so late an 
hour would cause ! And I felt pierced as if by a 
swift arrow, when I remembered poor Mrs. Ander- 
son and her delicate health. 

But we tried to be as cheerful under the circum- 
stances as possible ; and though we could not kneel 
down ihere^ yet I believe two prayers as earnest 
and fervent as boys can utter silently to their God 
were offered that evening in that solitary wood. 

Presently we heard footsteps trampling through 
the underwood, and coming straight towards us. 
Not venturing to move lest we should turn away in 
the wrong direction, we were met by two strong, 
tall, broad-shouldered fellows carrying guns, and 
acconipanied by two dogs. They were game- 
keepers, we supposed. 

" Holloa ! What do you want here, youngsters ? ^' 
said one. 

•'We have lost our way in the wood/' said I. 
'^ We come from Gonfield, and have been spending 
a day on the moors. We were told this was a 
shorter way home ; and have been wandering about 
ever since three o'clock.'* 

'^ You come from Gonfield, you say ? " said one. 
'* That's my native place. Follow me : I will put 
you on your way. And mind, lads," he added, 
'^ when you enter a wood again, take care it is a 
small one, or that you know your way out. That's 
my advice." 

" Thank you," said I ; " I don't think we shall 
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easfl J get onrselTes in soch a fix ^ain. It is Teiy 
kind of jon, all the acie, to put us right." 

"1£ 1 pat Toa in the nLun rend, shall yoa be 
able to go on ? " 

" Oh yes ! " I answered, " quite well. I know 
the road well enough ; put us there, and we shall be 
as right as a clock/' 

''Not all clocks are right/' said he; "but there's 
the outlet^ and there's the road. If you keep straight 
on that road^ it will take you to Gonfield. So good- 
bye, and good-night." 

We reached home without further adventure at 
a late hour, and found Mr. and Mrs. Anderson 
awaiting our return in great suspense. We 
related our misfortune; and having had our 
supper together, parted for the night. 

We felt very stiff for some days after this excur- 
sion. But the effects had scarcely worn off, when 
we began to look forward to the Wakes, which I 
,told you happened in September, and lasted three 
days — ^Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 

One evening, several weeks before the time, as 
Walter and I were sitting over our lessons, my 
father suddenly put down his paper, and looking 
over his spectacles, said to us, — 

" Would you like a trip to Tinterly Gardens, on 
Wakes-Wednesday ? " 

We had heard so much of these celebrated 
Gardens, though none of us children had yet seen 
them, that we were delighted at the idea, and, of 
course, said " Yes," at once. 
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M7 fatlier then added^ — 

** I have seen Mr. Anderson to-day at the Pit ; and 
he told me that he and his wife and Harry would be 
glad to join us. So we shall be quite a large party/' 

Dear me! how Walter, Harry, and I counted 
the days ! and how slowly they seemed to pass ! 
Even my sister Nellie expressed an interest in the 
trip greater than I expected, and was quite as 
excited about it as we were. She was twelve years 
of age then, and I was thirteen. A bright merry 
girl, sure enough, was Nellie, and as fond of romp- 
ing and fun as any of us. E[arry Anderson, as you 
have guessed, I daresay, was about the same age as 
myself, perhaps a few months younger ; whilst my 
brother Walter was only yet ten years old. 

Harry, Nellie, and I, drew some vivid pictures 
of the place, of which we had heard so much : the 
large handsome gates, with the parrots and cockatoos 
perching on upright posts beyond ; the marvellous 
monkey-house, containing a fabulous number of the 
most mischievous monkeys in the world ; the collec- 
tion of wild beasts, and especially the famous tiger 
which nearly tore a man to pieces last Wakes ; the 
lovely gardens, walks, and lawns ; the beautiful lake, 
on which of course we should hire a boat, and pull 
and splash about ; and lastly, the grand display of 
fireworks, where a real battle would be represented, 
with the beautiful '^ Angel of Peace " floating over 
it all at the end ! Don't you think sights like these 
were quite enough to turn our heads and make us 
long for the time ? 
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Well, Wakes-Wednesday came at last, and, 
decked in our best, we set off, a merry party, to 
Tinterley. We got there in good time, and had a 
glorious day. 

We were ushered at once into the presence of the 
parrots and cockatoos, to which we said many foolish 
things and offered all sorts of foolish sweetmeats ^ 
and then we passed on to the monkey-house, where 
I nearly lost my cap. Offering a ginger-bread to 
one of the monkeys, he took it with one hand and 
snatched off my cap with the other, which he 
carried to the highest point of the house, leaving me 
the laughing-stock of the bystanders, and apparently 
enjoying the fun to his heart's content. He had a 
wicked grin on his face, too, looking exactly like one 
who had been offered a kindness and had retorted 
with mischief. He soon grew tired, however, of my 
cap, and deserting me, sought other game ; and we 
passed on to the wild beasts, which were all very 
wonderful. 

But we were eager to get to the boating on the 
lake. I may say that none of us — even our fathers 
probably — ^had ever used an oar before, so we ex* 
pected great fun, splashing about. 

Bt-rry and I jumped into the first boat we could 
find, without considering its buoyant qualities. We 
were told that it would hold six persons, so that we 
were obliged to admit four noisy, brawling young 
men, who already had had more drink than was 
good for them. 

Our parents, with Nellie and Walter, walked round 
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the lake, and we pushed o£E, after a great deal of 
haggling as to who should row. Harry and I began 
already to repent of our fondness for boating, for 
one of the tipsy fellows persisted in straddling across 
the httle skifE and rocking it to and fro so violently 
that I feared an accident every moment. 

In this way we reached the island in the middle 
of the lake, and sailed round it. We saw our 
parents walking on the farther side, and were 
making signals to them with our handkerchiefs, 
when one of our unruly crew insisted on taking an 
oar, which his friend was unwilhng to give up. He 
thereupon seized it, overbalanced the boat, and we 
were capsized. 

I thought we should surely be drowned, and 
within the very sight of our parents ; but, fortu- 
nately, the water was not deep, and we stood 
upright, with our heads just popping above the 
surface. 

The cause of the mischief was either so tipsy, or 
so terrified, or perhaps both, that he scrambled up 
the boat, and sat straddled on the top, screaming 
out in piteous accents, " Where am I ? ^' 

His position was so ludicrous, his exclamation 
so innocent, and the expression on his face so 
insane, that all those who saw and heard him 
(and they were a great many) set up such a hearty 
peal of laughter that even Harry and myseli could 
not resist, and we laughed as loud as the rest. We 
made our way to the bank, and came out of the water, 
pitiful sight surely, and looking very sheepish, 
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but it seemed only to excite the bystanders to greater 
mirtli and jesting. 

I suppose they thought we had only got a good 
ducking, and should be no worse for it by-and-by. 
We felt dreadfully ashamed to pass through the 
crowd on our way to the house of the proprietor, 
where we were put to bed until my father could take 
the train to Gonfield and get us a change of clothes. 
This was the second time almost within an hour that 
I had been a laughing-stock ; but I tried to take it 
all as good-humouredly as possible. 

Our companions in distress presently came into 
the room, looking quite sober now, having received 
a good drubbing by the crowd, as well as a good 
ducking in the water, — which when combined 
had a strong sedative influence on their boisterous 
spirits. 

It seemed as if my father would never come back, 
the hours were so long. At last he made his ap- 
pearance, looking uncomfortably hot and tired. He 
had found the trains extremely awkward, and had 
been greatly delayed in consequence. 

Not a moment was to be lost if we intended to 
witness the fireworks. From the wiudow we could 
see the vast crowd rushing to the spot, and the best 
places were being rapidly secured. So slipping on 
our fresh supply of clothes, we hurried down just in 
time to see the first rocket dart swiftly through the 
air, breaking up as it fell into a thousand brilliant 
colours. This was followed by another, and another, 
and then by hundreds more, till the whole scene was 
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lit up with a fairy-like splendour. Guns after guns 
were fired, and men in uniform emerged from their 
wooden entrenchments to engage in seeming deadly- 
strife with an assaulting foe. 

Dear me ! how excited we became as the conflict 
waxed more maddening and desperate ! How we 
exulted as our brave English warriors cut their way 
through the enemy's ranks, and rushed up the hill in 
the teeth of deadly cannon bristling from the ram- 
parts above, and belching forth volumes of smoke and 
flame ! How we shouted with the most intense delight 
when the foe was at length dislodged, his fortifications 
razed to the ground, and ten thousand rockets at once 
blazed through the sky to crown the victory ! And 
how our cup of pleasure was filled to the brim when, 
floating over it all, we saw the Angel of Peace, with 
her magical wand, drive off the Demon of War, and 
lull to rest the murderous passions of men ! 

All these were sights so charming and delightful 
that we quite forgot our afternoon^ s disaster, and 
returned home full of the gorgeous splendours of 
this mimic battle, in which alone we saw wonders 
and marvels enough to talk about for a month to 
come. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A SEVEEB WIWTER. — DANGERS OP THE ICE, 

A wintry scene. An iron frost enchains ^ 
The kke, and skaters frolic o'er the ice ; 
The merry laugh and careless jest assail 
The ear, when lo ! two wild, unearthly yells 
Are heard — precursors both of dire distress ! 
A fatal plunge, and then a hush ! The air 
Is rent with shouts for help. Ah ! rain the cry, 
For Death has claimed his own. 

Haeey and I were now in the first class of the 
school, and were reaching that stage of knowledge 
which was looked upon as well-nigh perfection in 
our village. We had received a most thorough 
grounding in the three R^s, as they are now called, 
and were beginning to taste the sweets of history, 
geography, and what boys usually call the plea- 
santer subjects. I had already inbibed a strong 
desire for learning, and was looking forward with 
great regret to the time when I should have to leave 
school. I had scarcely been absent a day during 
the previous five or six years ; for both my parents 
had a strong sense of the benefits which follow from 
regular attendance. 
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Harry and I were closely matched in our work ; 
but it was a healthy and delightful rivalry, never 
sinking to envy or jealousy, but rather spurring 
each other on to reach and maintain the two first 
places in the class. 

And now the winter had set in, and there was 
every prospect of its being a long and severe one. 
The wiseacres of the village shook their heads in a 
most knowing fashion, and promised us weeks of 
hard frost, seasoned with biting blasts of the cutting 
"north-easter.^^ And for once their predictions 
came true to the very letter. 

About the beginning of December we were visited 
with a violent hurricane, which shattered the whole 
village ; slates were blown off, the windows rattled 
again, chimneys were dashed down, killing two 
women on their way to the mill, huge trees were 
swayed to and fro like the masts of a ship on a 
billowy sea, others were torn up by the roots and 
branches snapped off ; and to crown the havoc, a 
mighty flood of rain came pelting down, as it were 
in sheets, deluging the streets, filling the cella^rs 
and bursting in its mad fury the large reservoir of 
Bamf orth which supplied our neighbourhood with 
water, as if it would say, — 

" Now for a frolic ! now for a leap ! 
Now for a mad-cap galloping chase ! 
I'll make a commotion in every place ! " 

The small river was immediately overflowed ; the 
torrent from the reservoir rolled down the mountain 
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sides, carrying away with it houses, horses, cows, 
sheep, trees, and even men, women, and children; 
surging and rearing, and toppling over hedges and 
ditches, bringing ruin and misery at every step, till 
it spent itself out some miles beyond, sinking to 
rest like a stricken giant, exhausted and dead. 

The distress throughout the village was severe, 
and the loss of life and property immense. Whole 
families were ruined and reduced to beggary. The 
like had never been seen before in Gonfield, and I 
pray God it may never be seen again. 

Days of snow and sleet followed ; but Christmas 
Eve dawned with a bright and glorious sun ; and on 
the following night began, in all its intensity, that 
long six weeks* frost which bound up the lakes 
and ponds and canals as if in iron bands. 

On that night, as soon as the last stroke of the 
church clock had died away, brass bands, fife-and- 
drum bands, and the choirs from the neighbouring 
churches and chapels, vied with each other in pour- 
ing forth thanksgivings for the birth of that Saviour 
whom so many of them in their lives dishonoured. 

Ah ! distinctly I remember that clear moonlight 
night, listening, as I lay in bed, to the various bands 
and choirs playing and singing in the distance, 
sounding to me then like choruses of angel-music, 
sweet and softened in the silvery moonlight. 

We were proud of our bands and choirs even in 
that poor village, I can assure you. Harry and I 
had often wandered about Gonfield and the adjacenii 
towns on previous Christmas nights, at one timQ 
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listening with rapt attention whilst a carol was 
sung, at others shouting at the tops of our voices 
that universal favourite, " Christians, awake ! sf^lute 
the happy mom/' 

I am ashamed to say that many of these minstrels 
did not sing so lustily the praises of their Saviour's 
birth from any high or good motives, but rather to 
taste and revel on that good cheer which was always 
preparing within the house whilst they were sing- 
ing without. So that by the early morning many 
of them might be seen reeling and staggering 
homewards, besotted and hoarse, to spend most of 
Christmas day itself in bed. 

Harry and I did not go out this Christmas night 
as we had done before; for his poor mother was 
growing worse, and I think both he and his father 
were beginning to see that the hand of death was 
upon her. 

But it was so hard to believe it ; and Harry was 
always hoping, and I think praying too, that she 
might get better. But it was not to be. She was 
fast hastening to that rest which she needed so 
much and deserved so well. 

In the course of a few days the ice was con- 
sidered strong enough for skating. How eager 
we all were for it to hold ! Many were the acci- 
dents which had happened every winter, because 
boys, and men too, would be so hare-brained and 
impatient. 

We were well off for lakes and ponds in our 
neighbourhood; and many a time in previous 
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winters had my father strapped me to his back 
whilst he skimmed over the ice, and performed those 
wonderful circles and figures which he could do so 
cleverly. But I was too big to be treated in this way 
now. I had a pair of skates of my own ; and, with a 
fall now and then, could get on pretty comfortably. 

He was now taking his turn at night-work in the 
pit, so that his days were usually spent in sleep at 
home, varied occasionally with a few hours^ skating. 
About two miles from us there was a very large 
pond, almost large enough to be called a lake. It 
was known by the name of Hadwick Water, and 
was a favourite resort of skaters. I had never been 
there before ; and when my father offered to take 
me, I was in great glee. 

But when the time came, a sudden change in the 
arrangements at the pit prevented his going. He, 
however, said I should not be disappointed; and if 
I could get Harry's parents to consent, we might 
set off on the morrow and have a good day's sport 
' without him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Anderson agreed somewhat reluct- 
antly, the latter solemnly warning us to be careful 
and keep away from the dangerous places of the 
lake. For it was well known to everyone that 
Hadwick Water was somewhat treacherous here 
and there, and many a lad had fallen in, and a 
few drowned in previous years. 

" You may depend upon me, Mrs. Anderson,'' 
said I, in a joking way ; " I will take care of Harry 
and keep him out of mischief." 
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So o£E we bounded like two liares ; and in a short 
time, panting and blowing, reached Hadwick Water. 
' We quickly adjusted our skates, and darted over 
the ice with great delight. I should think there 
must have been quite fifty people already there, 
twisting and twirling about in all sorts of marvellous 
ways, and describing all the figures of geometry. 

We saw Master Tom Harward and his brother 
Hubert, two bright young fellows, twins, and sons 
of Mr. Harward the proprietor of the coal mine in 
which my father worked. They were then about 
fifteen years of age, and were talking gaily to their 
only sister Evelyn, who was walking on the side of 
the lake, proud of and admiring her handsome 
brothers. 

She was not quite thirteen ; but even then, as 
she stood on the edge of the lake waving to them, 
how beautiful she looked ! I stood for a moment 
watching her long flowing hair blowing about her 
shoulders in the wind, and now and then encircling 
her ruddy cheeks, so rosy with the cold and the 
excitement of the scene. How merrily she laughed 
when Tom made a little slip on the ice, and came 
down with a bump ! And how she laughed again 
at the comical figures he purposely made in wrig- 
gling to his feet ! How proudly she looked on as 
he at last sprang up shouting, — ^^ All right, Evelyn, 
no harm done. Cut away, Hubert ! '^ 

And in another moment his ringing laugh was 
lost amongst the skaters. Laughing, merry Tom 
Harward! 
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But scarcely a dozen moments had passed wlien 
Tom and Hubert, side by side, in their hurry and 
excitement, darted across one of the dangerous 
parts where the hot stream from the neighbouring 
mill poured in, increasing the temperature of the 
surrounding water, and thereby preventing that 
portion of the ice becoming as firm and strong as 
the rest. In another moment it broke with their 
joint weight, and they fell into the water. Evelyn 
Harward^s piercing scream when she saw her be- 
loved brothers disappear, rang like a death-knell 
over the whole pond, — 

" My brothers are in the water ! Oh save them ! 
oh save them ! They are drowned ! they are 
drowned ! Oh, what shall I do ? ^^ and fainting she 
fell to the ground. 

Harry and I, who were at the opposite end of the 
pond, rushed with the skaters towards the fearful 
hole. But coming nearer, the stoutest heart drew 
back, for the ice began to crack ominously all 
round, and it was certain death to anyone who 
should be rash enough to go a step farther. 

" Get a pole,^^ shouted one ; ^^ Get a rope,*' 
shouted another. All sorts of remedies were 
suggested, but none were of any use. Those two 
young brave-hearted lads never appeared above the 
water again alive. They had undoubtedly been 
drawn under the ice, and were lost. 

To make matters worse, the hole was at some 
little distance from the land, so that a long rope 
would have been required even if the unfortunate 
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boys could have risen to clutcli it. But no rope 
could be found. All was silent as death about the 
fatal spot, and men rushed about madly, hither and 
thither, feeling how helpless they were, and how 
hopeless the chance of saving them ! 

As we could not get near, we hurried to the spot 
where that stricken girl was lying still unconscious 
on the grass ; for in the universal panic she had 
been left where she fell. We had scarcely reached 
the place when she opened her eyes, looked up at 
me with a face whose every feature was marked with 
the keenest agony, and in the most pitiable, heart- 
rending tones cried out, — 

" Oh ! have you saved them ? have you saved 
them ? Where are they ? They are not drowned ? 
My brothers, oh my brothers ! Oh, father, father ! 
they are not drowned ? '* And uttering another 
shriek which seemed to pierce the very skies, she 
sank back again insensible. Oh ! what a thrill of 
anguish ran through my heart at that moment ! 
Had I saved them ? 

They carried her to the lodge of the mill, where 
she was carefully tended and lovingly watched by 
the lodge-keeper^s wife. 

The unfortunate boys being well known by 
several of those present, messengers were quickly 
found who hastened to acquaint their father with 
the fatal news. Mrs. Harward had been buried 
but a few months before ! 

No sound of voice, or even ripple of water, dis- 
turbed that mournful breach. Men, brave, stout- 
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hearted men^ were standing round helpless as babes^ 
feeling how useless it was to stand gazing there. 
They must be dead long ago under that cold ice ; 
and yet they were riveted to the place, with their 
eyes glued to the fearful spot ! 

I cannot tell you how miserable I felt. That 
pleading cry, '^ Have you saved them ? '^ still rang 
in my ears, and thrilled my brain. 

Oh ! how painful and heartrending it is to hear 
so plaintive a cry, and yet be so powerless to help ! 
Boy as I was, my heart bled with anguish for that 
poor girl. Why did she ask me ? What could J 
do? and so many stout, brave men around who 
could do nothing. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HEABTBENDINO SCENE — ^EASTEB BEVELS AT DILSON. 

How very absurd 

To see a great crowd 
Parading a bundle of straw ! 

A knight in such guise, 

Arm'd up to the eyes, 
Inspires neither terror nor awe. 

I DO not know how I passed the time till Mr. Har- 
ward arrived. I can remember Harry trying to 
soothe me^ and begging me not to tbink too much 
of what she said. Sbe did not know to whom she 
was speakings he urged. It would have been the 
same^ no matter who had been standing by. 

"Tes/^ I repeated, " I know it would. She did 
not mean me. But why did she say, 'Have y(m 
saved them ? ^ *^ 

And so with racking thoughts such as these, we 
waited till Mr. Harward appeared. 

And now another most distressing sight ! His 
two boys — ^his only boys — whose growth he had 
watched with such intense love from childhood to 
budding youth — ^there they lay under that black 
water^ which was even now beginning to freeze ! 
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And when he cried, ^' Where ? where did they isM 
in ? There ? Oh, my boys, my poor boys ! God 
help me ! ^' the strong man fell like a stone to the 
earth. 

And there he remained for some moments, as 
insensible to the world and its sorrows as the 
stones which fringed the lake. The bystanders, 
touched with the deepest sympathy, had at first 
closed round him, but drew back as if by com- 
mon consent to let the frosty breeze blow freshly 
on his brow. Ah ! well I remember, even at 
this distant date, how those features, so recently 
convulsed with the bitterest agony, seemed to settle 
into a death-like calm, as if his stricken heart had 
almost ceased its throb, and life were fast ebbing 
away! 

Gradually, however, he regained consciousness; 
and as the reality of his situation flashed upon him, 
he strove, like the brave man he was, to face his 
troubles nobly. He therefore directed the recovery 
of the bodies, and hastened to join his daughter at 
the lodge. 

A mournful spectacle was the meeting of that 
father and only child. It is so painful, the very 
remembrance of it, even now as I write, that I 
feel I must draw a veil over the scene and let you 
imagine it for yourself. 

You can understand with what sad hearts we 
returned to Gonfield, and what a feeling of desola- 
tion crept over us as we passed Mr. Harward^s 
residence, and remembered how lately it had echoed 
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with tlie sound of merry voices — voices which now, 
alas ! were hushed in death ! And oh how we 
shivered with cold as we pictured to ourselves 
those two brave lads freezing even then at the 
bottom of Hadwick Water ! I never think of that 
fatal lake without a shudder; and no persuasion 
on earth would ever induce me to go there again. 

The bodies were recovered on the following day ; 
and the two boys were buried in our pretty little 
churchyard. The white-haired, sorrowing father 
stood by the grave of his children, a statue of grief. 
There they lay, sleeping their last sleep, the desires 
of his heart ! The two coffins were placed beside 
that of their mother, and so they rest till the Re- 
surrection Day — " dust to dust, ashes to ashes,^^ — 
so young and so peaceful ! 

See that stricken father leaning on his fragile 
child, his Evelyn, as they turn away from those he 
had loved so dearly, and lost awhile — Age leaning on 
tender Youth for support ! And so they returned 
to their desolate home ! 

Thenceforth the life of that bereaved parent was 
one of resignation, and patient hope for the time 
when he, too, should be called to that last rest, and 
enjoy his dear ones again for evermore. 

On the following Sunday, when Mr. Benson re- 
ferred to the painful event, he was quite overcome 
with emotion ; and finishing his sermon abruptly in 
a broken voice, he came down from the pulpit, and 
standing on the chancel steps, asked in touching 
words that vast congregation to fall on their knees 
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and pray that God's blessing and comfort might 
rest on that bereaved father and daughter. 

Did any one refuse ? Were more heartfelt praye?rs 
ever offered to God, than were offered on that 
Sunday morning ? And did not a bright stream of 
light pour in through those chancel windows, dif- 
fusing a halo of hope around, even as if those 
fervent prayers were already answered ? 

Mr. Harward was not a proud man. He began 
life as a poor boy, and was himself a bright example 
of what patient industry and untiring perseverance 
could do. 

In his early days he had followed the plough, not 
many miles from the place where he was now resid- 
ing. In his youth and manhood he had worked in 
the mines ; he had sought his fortune in America, 
like so many others, without finding it ; and had 
returned home, taking up his abode at Gonfield, 
where he gradually raised himself by steadiness 
and sobriety, till he had at last become the owner 
of one of the largest mines in the neighbourhood. 
He had built himself a large house, and laid out the 
extensive grounds with great taste, so that his home 
should not be wanting in attractions as his boys 
grew older. His history was well known at Gon- 
field, for was it not within the memory of the older 
inhabitants ? 

Nor was he at all anxious to forget the past. 
On the contrary, he often told the story of his own 
life to boys of idle and careless habits, showing 
them, by his living example^ what perchance f Aey 
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might attain^ if they would only stoutly and bravely 
make the attempt. 

The death of his sons (seeing how easily it 
might have been our own) completely banished our 
dreams of pleasure on the ice, which we had con- 
jured up at the beginning of that long six weeks^ 
frost. We never ventured on any large ponds again 
that year, but kept ourselves, when we felt inclined 
for sliding, to small and shallow pools, where there 
was no danger. 

Right merrily, however, did we enjoy our morning 
slides on the pond near the school. Twenty or 
thirty of us would skim across the ice, one after the 
other, keeping the " pot a-boiling," as we called it ; 
and rush off to school when the bell rang, as warm 
and rosy as only a fresh frosty morning could make 
us. 

And so the weeks passed away. Jack Frost burst 
his bands, and went to other regions to perform 
new antics there. 

Easter — bright, pure Easter — came round at last ; 
and the pleasant spring brought out the birds from 
their winter homes. The trees and flowers were 
now beginning to put forth their tender shoots and 
buds ; and glorious Easter Monday was at hand. 

Our village was always the scene of great gaiety 
and revelry on that day. There was to be a grand 
" quoiting " match, in which our Ned Jones was to 
meet the famous Scotch champion, whom he had 
already beaten once, and everybody said would beat 
again. 
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But we had no desire to join that motley and 
gambling crowd at the " Red Lion." It was no place 
for Mr. Anderson now^ and my father had never 
frequented it. So we were told that, as Uncle Phil 
had invited all of us who could go, we might spend 
the day with him at Dilson, a large town not many 
miles away. 

This was a treat indeed, for Uncle Phil was as 
merry and frolicsome as any of us boys. Besides, 
would he not take us to see the famous Black 
Knight who rode about the town on that day, 
headed by an army of small boys, shouting and 
hooting and cracking their voices ? And would 
there not be hosts of little knights, in all sorts of 
comical shapes and colours, with rush carts and 
strt:aming ribbons, and merriment without end ? 

Accordingly, on Easter Monday morning, Harry, 
Walter, and I, set off at an early hour to Dilson, so 
as to lose nothing of the sport. 

We met Uncle Phil at the entrance of the old 
churchyard, according to arrangement, in his holi- 
day trim, with a bright rosette in his button-hole, 
as bustling and talkative as usual. After a few 
words of hearty welcome he asked, "Would you 
like to see the start ? " 

Of course we should. So cutting across several 
by-streets, we came to a large inn with the picture 
of an immense horse over the door, which had seen 
its best days, having been terribly shattered in the 
great storm last December. 

About the door of this inn an immense crowd 
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had already assembled^ waiting for the Black 
Knight^ sitting on a black '^ charger/^ to make his 
appearance. He was at that moment receiving the 
finishing touch to his gay trappings. 

But at length he was l^d forth^ nodding and 
shaking with that peculiar^ uncertain gait which an 
image stuffed with straw and covered heavily with 
black armour can only exhibit to perfection. 

His face was meant to freeze and terrify the by- 
standers with its look of awful severity; but the 
local artist had failed to catch the right expression, 
and had drawn a face so stupid and listless, that if 
the Knight himself could have risen out of his grave 
and seen it, I verily believe he would have died of 
vexation at beholding his own portrait. That 
burning red tinge at the end of his nose, too, was 
a gross libel on the old Knight^ s character. For, 
cruel and malignant as he most surely was, I never 
heard that he was a drunkard as well. 

So he came forth on his " prancing steed,^^ which 
was bedizened with ribbons, holding in his hand 
that iron brand which none in the neighbourhood 
but he could wield ; and judging from appearances, 
I should say that he himself wielded it very un- 
easily. For it nodded with his plumes and swayed 
with his body, once falling down so suddenly, and 
with such a plump, that it was highly doubtful 
whether, in his nervous, excited state this morning, 
his retainers would not be obliged to relieve him of 
it, and hire a donkey to bear it after him. Cer- 
tainly, if the man who was leading the horse had 

5 
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not started aside at the right moment^ he would 
have made another contribution to the long list of 
the old tyrant^s victims. 

A large and beautiful rush cart was standing by^ 
and a set of morris-dancers, with blackened faces, 
so as to be suitable company for their sable leader, 
yrere already in martial order. 

The band came first, infested on all sides with a 
mob of dirty boys ; then came the Black Knight, 
bobbing backwards and forwards, as they led him 
into the procession in a most unknightly fashion ; 
then the morris-dancers, capering about and throw- 
ing out their legs to right and left in a most fantastic 
way ; and lastly the rush cart, on which sat a proud 
and pompous gentleman, as black as burnt cork 
could make him. And to the inspiriting strains of 
" See the conquering hero comes,^^ and the shouts 
of the assembled crowd, the procession wended its 
way through the town. It stopped at every public- 
house ; for the attendants and dancers were a thirsty 
crew, and needed much refreshment. They even 
offered the foaming bowl to the old knight himself, 
with a mock politeness, as if to tantalise him. 

By and by they reached the main street, and the 
crowd got denser and more unruly. And here the 
Knight was well-nigh coming to an untimely end. 
Somehow, his fastenings got loose, and he fell back- 
wards with a tremendous jerk, just as he might 
iiave done in battle if a war club had been flung at 
him. And there he lay on his back, with his head 
resting on the horse^s tail, and his feet pointing to 
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the sky, — ^as nndignified a position, I warrant yon, 
as could weU be imagined. 

But Us misfortune was only met with shouts of 
laughter by the unfeeling mob. He seemed terribly 
shaken, nevertheless ; for, as they tried to set him 
up again, he betrayed all the signs of fear and 
trembling, tottering and nodding, and creaking; 
and all so funnily, too, that we were highly amused. 

The doctor who examined him found that he had 
received internal injirries as well ; for here and there 
we saw whifis of straw protruding from the joints 
of his armour, one sticking out of his mouth most 
impudently, two others bristling from each ear, 
robbing the fine old fellow of all his grandeur and 
mystery. He was too indignant, however, to ride 
as neatly and quietly as he had done before, and 
could not be prevailed upon to sit erect at all, so 
that the services of two or three men on each side 
were called into play to assist him to preserve the 
perpendicular. 

In this way the procession moved along as well as 
it could- through the crowd, the band still playing 
as it turned each long street, " See the conquering 
hero comes,'^ — ^which had now become a sad mockery; 
for the Knight's supporters were themselves, owing 
to their repeated draughts of the fiery liquor, be- 
coming more and more unsteady, till at last the 
poor old soldier staggered about from right to left 
in a most intoxicated way; and, finally, creaking and 
cracking, he burst his bonds and came to the ground, 
and was carted ignominiously away to his stable. 
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CHAPTEE IX- 

HISTORY OF THE BLACK KNIGHT. 

At Dilson this knight '^ was gigantic in height, 

His armour was sable to view ; 
All laughter and pleasure were hushed at his sight, 
The dogs as they eyed him shrank back with afi&ight," 
And the children quite terrified grew. 

Adapted fbom Lewis. 
(Alonzo and Imogene.) 

'^I HAVE seen him go the whole round before 
to-day/^ said Uncle Phil. " Those drunken fellows 
were not fit to manage him. He should have 
ridden triumphantly home, like a brave knight^ as 
I have seen him do on many an Easter Monday.^' 

" WiU you tell us his histoiy. Uncle Phil ? '' I 
asked. I had heard it several times before, always 
somewhat differently, but was never tired of hear- 
ing it again. 

" All right, boys,^' said he ; " when we get home 
and the day's sport is over, you shall have a full 
account of him. But first I must take you into 
some of the smaller streets, to see a few of the 
lesser heroes of this great day. I must also show 
you the grand old churchyard, and the old Manor 
House close to it. Then we must go down the 
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Bteep brow where the wicked knight committed so 
many of his cruelties^ and we mast have a good 
look at the narrow tower, which was his mysterious 
dungeon. 

So tripping gaily into the neighbouring street, 
we met a yellow figure riding on a kicking donkey 
and wielding a huge broom-stick. In another street 
a mischievous boy was straddling an old sow and 
behaving in a most outrageous way. 

And as the afternoon wore on, the drink, which 
had been flowing freely all the day, began to effect 
its sad work. And so fun and frolic gradually 
sank into folly and shame. Here and there a large 
crowd was collected; and we were told a brutal 
fight was going on, a ring of roughs standing 
round to '' watch fair play,'' and to prevent inter- 
ference. . 

'' Come, lads,'' said Uncle Phil, '^et us leave the 
streets ; you have seen all you ought to see. You 
perceive what drink leads to — ^broken heads and 
ruined homes. Oh, drink, drink ! " 

Uncle Phil was a teetotaller, and had a great 
horror of intoxicating hquors. And no wonder; 
for I suppose he had seen as much ruin, distress,, 
and sorrow caused by drink as any man in Dilson. 

Crossing the churchyard, we came at once to the 
Manor House, an old-fashioned, straggling build- 
ing, still kept, in one part, in wondrous neatness^ 
and preservation. And so within those walls that 
grim old tyrant had lived ! 

'' Show us the hill and the dungeon, uncle,'^ said 
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I, after gazing some time at the bare walls. Uncle 
Phil, I could see, was in a brown study. 

'* I was thinking about that black knight,^' said 
he, '^ and what a tyrant he was.'' 

No¥l^ this only whetted our appetites the more 
for the coming story ; so taking him by the coat- 
tails we brought him to the top of the brow which 
we could now see. 

And a steep brow it was, sure enough ; and just 
the one the people of Carthage would have liked 
for Regulus, the noble Roman general whom they 
captured. How that barrel, studded with nails, in 
which it is said he was placed, would have trundled 
down the rugged incline at our feet, at each moment 
piercing his body with untold agonies ! This tyrant 
knight must have learnt a lesson of cruelty from 
Regulus's fate, I have often thought since. 

Passing down this brow, with our thoughts car- 
ried back into the past, we came in sight of the 
tower. 

There it stood, as grim, forbidding, and dark as 
in days gone by ! We saw the narrow slits in the 
walls, which Uncle Phil bade us notice, and how 
they commanded a view of the slope beneath. 

^'What could there be in tiiat soHtary tower 
now ? '' said I. 

" Spiders in plenty,'' said Uncle Phil, '^ and cob- 
webs without end, rats and mice, and perhaps 
human bones rotting in the damp earth below. 
But I never went inside, and have never wished 
to go ; the very sight of it has always been enough 
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to chill me. So come home, lads^ and after tea you 
shall hear the story of the Black Knight of Dilson/' 

In a few minutes we had reached Uncle Phil^s 
house, where we found a delicious tea awaiting us, 
and Aunt Bertha anxiously expecting our return, 
before the nice things should be spoilt, she said. 

After doing justice to it, for we were strong, 
hearty boys. Uncle Phil settled in his arm-chair 
by the fireside, and took down a long, new clay 
pipe. How we watched his every movement ! He 
slowly and silently charged it with tobacco from 
a jar in the comer, and lighting it as solemnly 
as if he were signing his will, puffed away for a 
few moments; then he put his pipe on the hob, 
cleared his throat, and thus began his story : — 

''Many, many years ago, when Dilson was quite 
a small place, and knights lived in castles with 
moats and drawbridges to keep out their enemies, 
and when each noble could have his own soldiers 
like the king, there was a great deal of oppression 
and wrong carried on, you may be sure. A man 
was often made a noble in those days without much 
reference to his character. If he were a dashing 
soldier in the field and could use his battle-axe well, 
or if he were a cunning flatterer, a warlike or foolish 
king might perchance make him a knight, present 
him with a large estate, on which he straightway 
built a large castle. Such a place, with its turrets 
and dungeons, keep and moat, was not meant for 
peaceful purposes, but as a stronghold in which the 
knight could entrench himself, if necessary, or sally 
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f ortli with his retinue to lay waste his neighbours' 
estates^ carrying fire and slaughter in his footsteps^ 
and then return to his castle with his captiye 
enemies^ put them in his dungeons^ where^ may 
be, cruel torture awaited them, or perhaps a violent 
death. 

''Even those of his own tenants who resisted 
his authority or crossed his plans, would be seized 
and thrown into his dark, unhealthy cells. 

'' Such a knight as this lived hundreds of years 
ago in that Manor House I have shown you to-day. 
He was called the BUhck Knight, because he always 
wore black armour. He had fought in many wars 
with the king, and had gained a great name for his 
prowess and courage ; and this Manor of Dilson was 
presented to him by the king in return for his 
services. 

'^But if he could wield his mighty brand in 
battle like a brave soldier, he could be a dastard 
at home.. The story says that a more cruel knight 
never breathed ; and the good people of Dilson had 
bitter cause to lament that he ever came amongst 
them. 

" He was a tyrant in its worst sense, without 
one spark of better feeling; and his tenants had 
to nurse their wrongs in silence. Every time he 
went abroad he saw something which displeased 
him; and his dungeon was ever receiving fresh in- 
mates. Men and women alike were dragged from 
their homes and tortured on the slightest pretext. 

''One of his favourite modes of punishment, which 
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lie nsed when he had a special gmdge against any 
one^ was to pnt him in a barrel studded with nails 
and cause him to be rolled down that steep brow 
#e saw to-day till he was torn and pierced to 
death. 

''And all the while he would sit at one of those 
upper sHts in his tower^ and laugh at the cruelties 
he saw going on below, and even shake his iron 
brand angrily to his servants if he found them 
touched with pity at the sobs of his victims^ or if 
they swerved from their horrible task. 

"And he grew bolder and sterner every day. 
Sometimes he would superintend the tortures him- 
self at the top of the brow^ or on the walls of his 
house ; and he was ever racking his brains for new 
modes of cruelty and death. Many and many a 
victim perished of hunger in his dungeons^ and 
others were reduced to skeletons ! 

" But a tyrant like this, even in those days, would 
receive his due reward. Men^s hearts began to 
glow with vengeance; and mutterings, silent but 
expressive, told plainly enough that he was driving 
them to despair. 

'' One evening, as he stood on his walls directing 
to unusually cruel murder below, a woman whom 
he had wronged, discharged an arrow from an 
upper window with so true an aim that he fell 
down instantly dead. 

" Prom that day to this the people of Dilson have, 
every Easter Monday, paraded through the town 
an effigy of the Black Knight on horseback, to be 
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scoffed at and scorned by every passer-by, and to 
teach us the lesson how the memory of a cruel and 
merciless tyrant, lost to all gentle feelings, shall be 
despised and trodden under foot through generations 
to come ! 

^' I hardly know, my dear boys, whether what you 
have seen to-day is a sensible way of showing our 
hatred of bad deeds such as his. At all events, it 
shows us that evil works live longest in people^s 
minds. If this miserable knight ever performed 
any noble and good actions, which I have no doubt 
he did, they are clean forgotten ; and he has come 
down to us only as the Black Knight, the cruel 
tyrant of Dilson.'' 

So saying, Uncle Phil resumed his pipe, and 
pufEed away with great vigour, as much as to say, 
" He deserved all he got, though ; if people will be 
cruel they must bear the consequences." 

And remembering some of the incidents of that 
Black Knight^s life which he had not told to us, he 
puffed more violently still, muttering, ^^ A disgrace 
to knighthood ; a knight ! but a coward and a 
dastard ! " 

And blowing out one long volume of smoke with 
an energy which sent it curling and wreathing up 
to the ceiling, he whirled the recreant knight into 
the dark vault of the Past ! 
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CHAPTER X, 

DEATH OP MRS, ANDERSON — ^VISIT TO A COAL MINE. 

'^ Brighter, £airer far than living, 
With no trace of woe or pain. 
Robed in everlasting beauty, 
Shall we see her once again. '^ 

Peofessob Attoun. 
'' Only the acticms of the just 
Bmell sweet, and blossom in the dust.'' 

Shiblet. 

It was now getting time to return home ; so bidding 
uncle and aunt good-bye, with many thanks for the 
day's enjoyment, we set ofE back at a brisk pace, 
reaching Gonfield just in time to see the loser at 
quoits leaving the '' Red Lion '* with his friends. 
Disappointment and anger were pictured in all their 
faces, for the game had been a close one ; and there 
had been a long and noisy dispute which at last had 
been decided in favour of Ned Jones. 

A good deal of money was lost and won on that 
day. The earnings of many a foolish collier in 
Gonfield had been staked on this match^ and so no 
doubt had the hard earnings of many of the losers. 
So they were going away with empty pockets ; and 
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perhaps little ones at home were crying for bread. 
Oh the folly of gambling ! How selfish and how 
mad I 

We called at Harry's first, and fonnd that Mrs. 
Anderson had not been quite so well that day. 

"Not quite so well,*' she said. A little more 
weary and worn ! One step nearer the grave I 

Next day she grew a little worse. And so on 
day by day, a little worse! not quite so well as 
yesterday ! 

But oh ! so cheerful and so happy with it all-1 
A peace which this world could neither give nor take 
away, had settled on her brow. She was quite 
prepared for, and very, very near, the home where 
''the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest.*' 

How kind was her husband now, and how 
bitteriy he rued the days of anguish he had caused 
that dying wife in days gone by ! 

She could see that, and told him that thoughts 
of the past were unwise. She had forgotten them ; 
let him do so too. He was a good and loving 
husband to her now, and the last two years had 
made atonement for the past. noble, forgiving 
soul ! 

She lingered on two or three weeks more, and 
died at last peacefully and happily, her hands clasped 
in those of her husband and child, bidding them that 
last good-bye, till they should all meet again beyond 
the grave. She was by far the most composed of 
the three,, and even cheered them to the end. 
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The father was broken with grief, and Harry's 
sensitiye heart was cat to the qnick. ^^ It will only 
be for a little time, Harry/' she had said, " Thou 
art a good lad,, God bless thee, Harry/' We had 
taken leave of her the previous evening, and had 
not intruded on that last family gathering. 

She was buried quietly and simply in our dear 
churchyard, and we planted a little cross on the 
mound which marked the spot. 

This little mound was now the scene of many a 
pilgrimage; and dear sister Nellie kept it well 
supplied with flowers. They were not allowed to 
wither, but were continually changed, so that during 
the summer a perpetual freshness and fragrance 
ascended from that little grave. When the cold, 
biting winter came, with its wind and snow and 
rain, and fresh flowers could not be got in our little 
circle, we waited till the bright spring should come 
again. Harry did not like dead flowers there, he 
said. 

Harry and I had now grown quite old enough to 
act occasionally as monitors in the school. I shall 
never forget the delight I felt when Mr. Pulton asked 
me first to teach a class of younger boys, how 
flurried and yet how proud I was at the honour he 
was doing me. And it was astonishing what a new 
light this teaching of little boys threw on my own 
studies ; the teacher seemed to learn more than his 
papils. 

But- this was not to continue long. The time was 
fast approaching when we must leave school, and 
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begin the strife of life in earnest. Few boys 
remained beyond the age of thirteen. It was 
the age for joining the workshop, the mill, or the 
pit. My school life had been very happy, and I 
looked forward to the time of leaving with genuine 
sorrow. 

And this sorrow was increased very mnch when 
I found that Harry was not likely to follow the 
same occupation as myself. The complete change 
which had taken place in his father^s character had 
brought with it an increasing fear of the dangerons 
associations which beset a coUier^s life. He felt it 
to be so surrounded with perils and temptations, 
that he could not endure the idea of Harry^s being 
subjected to the same troubles which he had had 
to undergo. His first lessons in drink, gambling, 
and cruelty, he said, had been learnt from bad 
companions at the pit. And so Harry was to be- 
come an apprentice (but not bound) to Mr. Burton 
the machine maker. 

My father, on the contrary, had lived a peaceful, 
comfortable life. He had outlived the temptation, 
and thought that a boy well and carefully brought 
up, need fall into no great danger. Besides, would 
he not be at my side, working together, as was so 
frequently the case in the mine? Moreover, Mr. 
Harward was very kind to us all, and took a special 
interest in me; so that my father, with all a father's 
pride, hoped, by steadiness and perseverance, that 
I should be able in time to become an overlooker 
and manager. 
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I lovfed my &ther too well to oppose his wishes, 
and I, too, felt it an advantage to be near him in 
my work. My mother, however, though she quietly 
consented, was not so sanguine of the future. She 
had a vague dislike to the coal mine. It was 
attended with such risk; and when father went 
away in the morning, she never felt quite at ease 
till he came home safe and sound in the evening. 

The great terror of the collier was the fire damp. 
The pit in which my &ther worked had been pretty 
free from accidents for a long while; but some 
terrible explosions had occurred in the neighbour- 
hood at various times, and many people had been 
killed. Years ago, Mr. Anderson himself had been 
severely burnt; but even accidents from fire or 
falling coal had been rare of late ; and our pit had 
already got the reputation of being the safest in 
the whole neighbourhood. 

A few weeks before we left school my father said 
to me, — 

'* Would you like to pay a visit to the pit before 
you go for good ? Perhaps Harry might like to go 
as well. I daresay Mr. Anderson would not mind 
it for once in a way.'' 

'' Thank you, father, I should like it very much,'' 
said I, '' and I think Harry would too ; for we were 
talking of it the other day, and thinking what great 
fun a trip down the mine would be." 

*' Very well, then, I will take you to-morrow. 
Walter shall go as well." 

Mr. Anderson's consent having been obtained. 
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my father^ Harry, Walter, and I, set off on the 
following day to the mine. 

How blasted and bare everything looked as we 
neared the place ! The trees and flowers, grass and 
shrubs, had a very withered appearance; and ife 
seemed as if nature had, in her annual round, quite 
forgotten this particular spot, and so left it naked 
and bare. 

We saw immense heaps of coals, looking like little 
chains of mountains diverging from the shaft. 
Great clouds of coal dust and thick smoke filled the 
air ; and picking our way over cinders, stones, and 
loose earth, we reached the top of the pit. 

And here I felt a terrible shudder creeping over 
me. For now we were standing just under the 
large wheel which was placed so high over the 
shaft, and round which the wire-rope that raises 
and lowers the cage is wound, before it is coiled 
in the engine house. Not many years ago (I re- 
membered it at that moment). Will Steadman 
and two others, owing to some negligence on 
the part of the engineer, were thrown over that 
very wheel as they were being drawn up from their 
work, and hurled into the field beyond, mangled 
and quite dead ! 

As we looked down that round hole which was 
built so smoothly with brick, how dizzy I began to 
feel, and how I trembled ! Smoke and vapour were 
constantly rising from it, making it look like the 
entrance to the infernal regions which I had read 
of in books of ancient history. 
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By-and-by we heard a bell tinkle for a moment, 
and then stop, and tinkle again, and then again. 

" Why does that bell tinkle so, father ? ^^ said I. 
*' There, it has quite stopped now/' 

"That is a signal from below,'' he answered; 
'' some men wish to be drawn up, and that's how 
they tell the engineer. There, you see the wheel 
begins to move. Keep your eyes on the rope, and 
you will see the cage appear presently." 

Slowly, at first, the great flat wire rope ascended 
and coiled itself round an enormous wheel. Second 
by second, the motion increased till it seemed to 
attain a fearful speed ! If the engine should not 
stop at the right moment, thought I, these poor 
fellows would be hurled over the "headstocks" and 
killed, just as Will Steadman and his comrades 
were !. 

But, to my comfort, the cage stopped exactly at 
the top of the shaft, and three black faces stepped 
merrily out, thinking lightly enough of their gloomy 
ride. After exchanging a few words with father, 
they wished us good morning and walked quickly 
away. 

It was now our turn to enter the cage, if " cage " 
it could be called. I could compare it to nothing 
better than a huge box ; for it was made of rough 
planks, and these were almost wide enough apart 
for a boy to slip through. It was thickly covered 
with coal-dust, and the sides were trickling with 
slimy water — ^a pretty safe carriage, surely, in which 
to descend into the bowels of the earth! 

6 
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After waiting a misnte or so, the cage was 
lowered in the same manner as it had been raised, 
fllowly and gradnally at first, but afterwards with a 
rapidly.increasing speed ; and it seemed as if the 
whole earth were being removed from under our 
feet. Oh the sickening sensation — ^how it made 
my very flesh creep, and the blood curdle in 
my veins ! I clung tightly to my father on one 
side, and Walter and Harry were doubtless doing 
the same on the other ; but I could not see them, 
even though we were all huddled together, the 
darkness was so intense. 

And now the rope slackened, and a gentle thud 
reminded us that we had reached the bottom of the 
shaft. There we saw half-a-dozen men with their 
Davy-lamps, waiting to be taken up. 

Passing on for a short distance, we came to a 
large open space, which my father informed me was 
the stable. And sure enough there were the horses 
and donkeys used for drawing the square " tubs *' 
along the tramways which are laid down as they 
cut away the coal. Each donkey or horse had its 
own little stall, and its manger and hay, all complete. 
And quite happy and contented they looked down 
there, though the poor things, if they had any 
memories at all, must sadly have pined for the light 
of heaven. J did after a brief visit, and some of 
these poor brutes had been down there, father said, 
for weeks and months and even years. 

Think of that, and you will pity the poor sufferers, 
I am sure. When you put coals on the fire in your 
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sitting-room, you do not think, do you, at wliat a 
cost they have been procured, and what hardship 
and suffering have been undergone that you may be 
warm and comfortable ? 

These poor beasts, however, did not want for food. 
There were the large bins of beans and corn, and 
all that could delight a horse^s heart. 

And now that Walter found himself on firm 
ground again, I suppose he could not restrain his 
mischievous tricks ; for whilst I was bending over 
the side of the deep bin, trying to reach a handful 
of beans, he gave my legs a gentle tip upwards 
and I fell plump into it, and was completely em- 
bedded in beans. Bang went the lid ; for he must 
needs shut me in as well, and for a moment fasten 
it! 

Now it may be all very nice and pleasant for a 
horse to lie in a bed of beans ; I daresay he would 
enjoy it immensely ; but to one whose liking for 
such food was very small, it was exceedingly un- 
pleasant. 

So, showing my marked dislike to this treatment 
by giving sundry kicks on the side of the bin, I was 
let out, to the great amusement of all present and 
myself as well, shaking my clothes liko a bantam 
her feathers. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

•ADVENTURES BELOW GROUND — RIOTS AT GONFIELD. 

" The rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last, 
For violent fires soon bum out themselves ; 
Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short." 

— Shakespeare. 

We tlien walked along the galleries, or " roads/^ as 
they called them, where the veins of coal had been 
robbed of their treasures. 

At one time we could walk quite upright easily ; 
at another had to creep on our hands and knees, 
and occasionally we had some unpleasant slips in 
pools of dirty water that had trickled through the 
coal. Sometimes we scrambled up a " road,^^ which 
seemed as steep as the moor-side, and where our 
heads were in terrible danger at every step. At 
other times we slid down a sudden '^ shoot/^ feeling 
every moment that we must topple head over heels, 
scattering in all directions the crowds of rats which 
inhabit these solitary places, and which were sneak- 
ing after the candle-ends, and other such-like deli- 
cacies, occasionally dropped in those dark abodes 
by the miners. 
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Presently we came to a gallery, the entrance to 
which was closely covered by a baize curtain. And 
in a moment all was hushed ! My father drew in 
his breath and listened ; paused and listened again> 
and held us back from the fatal place ! 

'^Why is that curtain placed there, father?/' 
said I, in a hoarse whisper ; for his manner fright- 
ened me. 

" There is danger behind that screen/^ he whis- 
pered back. '' We are not allowed to go down that 
' road.' There is a deadly gas in it, which would 
take fire in a moment if a light were rashly in- 
truded, and we should be burnt to a cinder. Down 
there is the ' Fire Damp.' But come, let us leave 
thia dangerous spot.'' 

Oh, how hot and suffocating it was ! 

We shuddered, and hastily drew away ; and get- 
ting a ride in one of the ^' tubs " which was then on 
its way to the shaft, we left the dismal place, and 
found ourselves at the stables again. 

I learnt afterwards, by sad and wof ul experience, 
how literal was the truth of my father's words, and 
why it was called " Fire Damp." It is the same gas, 
you know, as that which sometimes rises from 
marshes, and so it has also been called Marsh gas. 
If it comes in contact with the white flame of a 
lamp or candle there is an explosion instantly. 

He told us the J5ay2/-lamp was only allowed in 
that part — a lamp, as you also know, which was in- 
vented to prevent the flame reaching the gases out- 
side, and one of which my father carried at his side. 
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We now passed on to the foot of the shaft, and 
amnsed oarselres till the cage ascended, with look- 
ing up at the little speck of blue sky, where, to our 
great delight, we saw a brilliant little star gleaming 
through it like a gem. 

The signal rope was tugged three times, and we 
were hoisted up to the surface. 

Oh what a relief to see once more the trees, the 
grass, and the flowers, withered and blasted as they 
were ! Oh how delightful to breathe the air of heaven, 
smoky and dusty as it was at that pit's mouth ! 

And now we were indeed little colliers. We 
laughed at each other and hurried away. 

^'You won't mind it so much, Tom, after a 
while," said my father, as we walked home through 
the fields. ^'Thab 'road' so closely hidden from 
sight, is being carefully explored and worked, and 
it will be quite right soon. You know this is the 
safest pit for miles around." 

I said, I had no doubt it was ; and I was sure I 
should soon get over the unpleasant effects of my 
first visit. 

When we got home, my mother coald not resist 
a hearty laugh at her collier boys; but it was 
hastily subdued, and a more serious expression took 
its place. Turning to me, she said, quickly, — 

''Well, Tom, and how do you like the pit? 
Not much at first, I daresay." 

" Oh ! I shall like it well enough, after a while, 
mother; though I can't say I have altogether 
relished my first visit." 
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'' I do not like it so [well as father does/' she 
added; ''but he knows best. He has often told 
me how kindly Mr. Harward has spoken of thee. 
Perhaps he may want a manager some day — ^think 
of that ! So go to work cheerfully, Tom, and do 
thy &ther credit; he is building great hopes on thee.'' 

'' Well, mother, I shall try to like it, you know ; 
and with father by me always, there will be no need 
to fear." 

So dropping that subject, I inquired if there had 
been any disturbance in the street whilst we were 
away; for there had been great distress in the 
neighbourhood of late. Work had been scarce, 
and mills were working half-time. Bread had also 
got dearer, and the means to buy it grew less and 
less. Misery was beginning to stalk abroad, and 
hungry men with starving wives and families were 
growing desperate. 

Rumours were afloat that the bread riots would 
happen again, as they had happened years and years 
before. Tradesmen were in great fear and trem- 
bling lest their shops should be broken into and 
robbed. For there were several in our village who 
would only be too eager to join in an unlawful deed 
of this sort, if only a few decent men would lend 
their support. 

Day by day the distress grew keener and more 
unbearable. Mr. Bertram and Mr. Harward, who 
were always ready to help when times were bad, 
distributed relief with a liberal and ungrudging 
hand. With their assistance, and by making use 
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of tlie usual channels of relief, it was not doubted 
that we in Gonfield should tide over the difficulty. 

In Dilson there had already been a serious riot ; 
windows broken, shops entered and rifled, and many 
persons seriously injured. We had received a letter 
that morning from Uncle Phil, in which he said 
that the soldiers from the barracks outside Dilson 
had been called in, and had charged the mob in the 
streets, frightening and maiming a few old women, 
and children, but allowing the authors of the 
mischief to get away untouched. 

The spirit of lawlessness was now fairly at play, 
and the success of the rioters at Dilson had a 
magical effect upon the unquiet spirits of Gonfield. 
Moreover, as soon as the military were called out at 
Dilson, the ringleaders came over to our village \ 
and by shouting, swearing, and inciting, they drew 
together a large body of men and boys, and began 
at once their work of ruin. 

They passed down the chief street, calling at the 
grocers and bakers, and ordering them to throw 
out all their stores of provisions ; and in case of 
refusal, broke in the windows with brickbats and 
sticks, rushed into the shops, and madly threw out 
every thing they could lay their hands on, whether 
eatable or not. Articles of all sorts lay strewn on 
the ground, and were trodden under foot ; and the 
very bread for which they were clamouring hustled 
about and wantonly destroyed. 

So they surged down the street, hooting and 
yelling, bringing ruin and misery on many an 
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honest tradesman, and defying the law to its 
teeth. 

I well remember Mr. Harward, who was a magis- 
trate^ accompanied by Mr. Bertram, trying all they 
could to stem the tide of madness and folly. But 
all to no purpose. They saw that the rioters from 
Dilson had come for mischief, and were not to be 
daunted by mere words. Even now, I can see that 
brave man, on horseback, with Mr. Bertram at 
his side, advising all peaceable people to go home, 
and reading in a loud and telling voice the Eiot 
Act. 

Meanwhile, the main body of rioters, having by 
this time received a considerable addition to their 
numbers, pushed on to the town of Stanbury, where 
they were met by a detachment of the military sent 
over from Dilson. Quite a desperate battle ensued. 
The rioters fought with sticks and stones, injuring 
each other more than they did the soldiers, till at 
last the order was given to fire. Half-a-dozen of the 
foremost rioters fell, and two received their death- 
wound. A terrible resource, but effectual ! The 
rioters rushed off in dismay, trampling on each 
other, and flying down every court, alley, and by- 
street they could find. 

And so the streets were cleared. 

Several of the worst, who had been marked, were 
taken prisoners, and handed at once to the magis- 
trates. Energetic measures were at the same time 
taken to supply reasonable relief, and the dragon of 
riot lay stunned, bleeding, and exhausted I 
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No more troubles of tliis kind occurred in our 
neighbourliood during the remainder of those hard 
times. Two months more, and the mills and col- 
lieries were in full work, and everything resumed its 
usual appearance. 

I now commenced work at the pit, but though I 
went regularly and cheerfully, I cannot say that I 
grew to like it. The ominous curtain had not been 
removed; the fire damp was still there, though at 
present it was imprisoned, and embedded in the 
coal. At that very moment it was struggling and 
panting to be free, and bursting the chains of its 
prison-house, to cry Havoc, and dash to pieces and 
shrivel whatever lay in its way ! 

Harry had gone to his workshop ; and so we, who 
had grown together so closely, were separated. But 
it was not for long. We both joined Mr. Pulton's 
night-school, where we could sit side by side once 
more, and drink of the well of knowledge together. 
And what an interest we threw in our work during 
those evening hours ! And with what a relish we 
turned to our old studies after the labours of the 
day! 

Thus nearly three years passed away, and I was 
now sixteen. Walter had joined us at the pit, and 
all was going on well at home. Harry had got on 
famously with his machinery, and was already be- 
ginning to make so great a variety of model engines 
and machines, that we began to think he would 
outdo Greorge Stephenson himself. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A DEBADFUL EXPLOSION AND ITS VICTIMS— 

TBUE HEROISM. 

We need not tell of glorious deeds displayed 
Where battles rage, and human passions seethe 
And s'well ; nor yet 'where surging seas o'erwhelm 
And rive the sailor's barque. In humbler scenes, 
Deep down in gloomy mines, where fearful powers 
In maddest fury burst their prison chains, 
And tear earth's very vitals out, do men 
Of brave, heroic mould, present a sight 
As noble as e'er this world can show. 

It was the montli of April. Nature was fast cloth- 
ing the fields and trees with a mantle of verdure, 
and the birds were beginning to rejoice in the 
warmth and sunshine. 

My father, Walter, and I went to the pit, as 
bright and merry as usual. We boys had bidden 
our mother and sister good-bye with all our boyhood 
glee, and had planned some pleasure to enjoy on our 
return. 

When we arrived there, everything was just 
the same as usual : no trace of that which was so 
fearfully at hand ! We descended the shaft, never 
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to ascend it again together. We passed to our usoal 
toil; nodding and smiling at our friends and acquaint- 
ances as we met them . 

My father lay on his back digging the coal, 
Walter and I were engaged, each at our task, some 
little distance apart; the greater part of the day 
had gone by, and we were already thinking of our 
return home to mother and sister, when the earth 
shook violently, and immediately a noise like the 
mightiest thunder roared through the mine. 

I cannot, I cannot recall in all its painf ulness that 
terrible moment. My brain was in a whirl, and 
before I could recover myself I was hurled forward 
by some unseen, hidden force, and dashed headlong 
to the ground, stunned and unconscious. 

I don't know how long^ I remained in this state; 
it could hardly have been many moments, when I 
heard a cry which went straight to my heart, and 
brought me to my senses. It was my father, calling, 
*^Tom, my boy! Tom, come f hurry, come away!'' 

And he carried me, did that brave father, over 
heaps of earth to a place of safety, where I lay 
alone, bruised and choking. 

Scarcely, however, had he put me down, when he 
found that Walter, too, was missing ; and with an 
agonising cry, he rushed back into the regions of 
pestilence and death to rescue him. For a moment 
I lay straining forward in the most intense suspense, 
and then fell back into a state of stupor and 
forgetf ulness. 

And I must have lain there for hours, hemmed in 
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on all sides by the fallen rock. I was roused at 
last by a kindly hand taking my shoulder^ and 
saying to some one with him, — 

'^ It is Tom Hanson : he's alive : carry him to the 
shaft at once." 

I cried out for my father and Walter ; '^ Father ! " 
and "Walter ! '^ all the way; till my cries grew fainter 
and fainter; and when I reached the top, I felt giddy 
and more giddy, and in a moment was lost again to 
all around me ! 

When I came to myself, I was lying in one of the 
huts on the bank, with my mother kneeling at my 
side, and crying,— 

" Oh, my boy ! my poor boy ! speak, Tom ! speak 
to thy mother ! '' 

But scarcely had she uttered these words, when 
she rushed out to the entrance of the pit, like one 
demented. Ah ! you know whom she was seeking ! 
The two lost ones. But they did not come. All 
her cries, her agonising cries, could not bring them 
back ; their bodies lay blackened and charred in 
the bowels of the earth, but their souls had passed 
to Paradise ! 

Mothers and wives were there, tearing their hair 
and beating their breasts, shrieking and fainting. 
Each lift of the cage told some fresh tale of woe. 
With what eager expectancy was each ascent 
watched by that assembled crowd ! What prayers 
of thankfulness were offered as some loved one was 
brought up alive, and what heartrending cries rent 
the air as a dead one was recognised ! 
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I must quickly pass over tHat terrible scene at 
the pit's mouth during those hours of breathless 
waiting whilst the mine was being explored by brave 
men who had volunteered to risk their lives in the 
hope of saving others. Doctors, too, were there, 
noble and courageous enough to descend, and lend 
their valuable help to the suffering and the dying 
below. 

Gradually I began to recover my senses, but my 
aching bones and bruised limbs kept me a prisoner 
to the rude couch on which I had been placed. 
And presently, overcome with terror, fatigue, and 
pain, I fell into a deep and refreshing sleep. 

During all this time my mother was standing at 
the top of the shaft waiting, wearily waiting, for 
tidings which never came. Every minute that 
passed, made it more and more unlikely that father 
and Walter would be recovered alive. 

As soon as I awoke, I found Miss Harward 
standing at my side. She had hurried down to do 
what she could for the sufferers. Blankets and 
bedding had been already brought there in lo^ds ; 
and at that very moment, she was placing a pillow 
under my head so that I might not feel the hard 
boards on which I lay. 

^^ Oh ! thank you, Miss Harward,'^ said I, feebly, 
'^ how kind of you to bring me this soft pillow ! '^ 

'' Hush ! " she said. '' Do not talk.'' 

I could see that she thought me much more 
injured than I was; and smoothing my forehead, 
she told me to try and sleep again. 
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I am not very much hurt. Miss Harward/' I 
said, ''and I think I could walk if I were to try. 
Have they found father and Walter ? Let me get 
up, and I will seek them ! '' 

She made no reply, but I could see a tear of 
deepest sympathy trickling down her cheek; and 
my heart smote me that my worst fears were 
realized. I tried to get up, and half raised myself ; 
but the effort was too great for my weakened state, 
and I sank back again exhausted. 

''Lie quietly,^' she said. " Do not try to get up. 
They are seeking for your father and Walter now, 
and perhaps they have found them. Do try amd 
sleep.'' And taking my black cramped hand in 
hers, she pressed it warmly ; and I was too much 
in need of sympathy to withdraw it from her gentle 
grasp. In a few minutes I was once more asleep. 

When I awoke I found myself at home, lying in 
my own snug little bed. I felt now very much 
better, and in a feverish way asked Nellie if 
father and Walter had yet been found. Poor girl ! 
she was quite bowed down with grief, and I could 
see at a glance that so far the search had been 
fruitless. All hope was now past, and I was pre- 
pared at any moment to see the lifeless forms of 
those I loved so well, carried into the house. 

It was now near to midnight, and I missed my 
mother at once. 

"Where is mother, Nellie ?'' said I, in a choking 
voice. 

" She has gone to the pit again," she answered ; 
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''the doctor has been here, and said he did not 
think you were so much injured as he supposed at 
first, and so mother told me to watch whilst she 
returned to the shaft. Oh, Tom ! my poor father 
and poor Walter ! My heart tells me they are 
dead, dead ! ^^ 

Poor Nellie ! how bitter was thy agony, and how 
it wrung my very soul ! 

I told her the last words father had said, and 
how he had left me to seek for Walter, how he 
knew the mine so well, and how it was just possible 
that he had sought a place of safety, which the ex- 
plorers had not yet been able to reach. But my 
heart smote me the while, as I suddenly remem- 
bered that he could not be far from the place where 
I was found. 

I was still unable to get up \ and so I lay there 
the whole of that terrible night, tossing restlessly 
on the bed, sometimes bending forward with 
breathless anxiety, listening for footsteps, and' 
finding they passed the door, falling back again 
in sickening despair. 

Through the whole of that memorable night did 
my mother watch at the pit^s mouth, and the re- 
peated entreaties of Mr. Harward and Mr. Benson 
could not move her from the spot. No, she was 
rooted there, and no persuasion on earth could have 
induced her to leave whilst her loved ones remained 
below. 

At last the grey mists of morning began to rise,.- 
and the clammy coldness so peculiar to that early 
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hour made her shiver and tremble. The sun crept 
over the hills, and still she was watching there. But 
as the morning passed away, and the sun rose high 
in the heavens, fresh volunteers arrived, and they 
scoured the mine in all directions, digging away 
the fallen rock and removing the debris. 

Two of these explorers, after removing a heap of 
rubbish, were met by a sight which sent a thrill of 
anguish through their hearts. There at last were 
father and son, looking almost at first as if they 
must be alive, locked in each other's embrace, kneel- 
ing, and with their hands in an attitude of prayer ! 

They were dead and cold ! 

The scene told its own story. That noble father 
had saved one child, and in his attempt to save the 
other had fallen a victim ! 

But what a blessed sight after all ! How in 
after days I could thank God that father and brother 
had died with prayers on their lips, and locked in 
each other's embrace ! Young as I was, I felt that 
I could even have died like that — I loved father so 
deeply and so well. 

The bodies were quickly removed, placed in the 
cage, and raised to the surface. 

I cannot tell you more, or how it affected mother 
when at last she saw her beloved ones. She could 
never tell herself. They carried her home insensi- 
ble ; and the reunion in that house of mourning is 
better imagined than described. 

But my mother was a brave-hearted woman with 

it all. She felt that the dead ones were past all 
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help, and that she must now devote herself to the 
living. 

In all our bitter grief, it was a blessing to us 
to know that my father^ s daily life had been a 
preparation for death, and that he and Walter had 
surely passed away to that higher and purer life 
where sorrow and trial could touch them no more. 

Mr. Harward and Mr. Benson both called the next 
day, and were as kind as human hearts could be. 
But a void had been made in our household which 
none else could fill, and the future looked black and 
gloomy indeed. The prop and stay was taken away ; 
and /, the eldest, — ^a lad of sixteen ! But I did not 
despair; I was filled with noble resolves at that 
moment, and I felt that I would work for my mother 
as long as God gave me breath. I even said so to 
her, and she blessed me for the words. But I little 
thought how poor my help must needs be for some 
vears to come. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HOME SORROWS, AND FIRST LOVE. 

" Has thy uncertain bosom ever strove 
With the first tumults of a real love ? 
Hast thou now dreaded, and now blessed his sway, 
By turns averse, and joyful to obey ? " 

Matthbw Prior. 

On the following Sunday afternoon, the bodies of 
my father and Walter were committed to the earth. 
in the presence of a large crowd of persons. And I 
think that even some of those rough colliers, whose 
lives were so badly spent, could not restrain a tear 
at that thrilling sight, which struck so directly home. 

I saw Miss Harward and Harry at the grave during 
the service, and they each threw in their flowers. 
Harry had been often with me during the few days 
that had intervened; and once or twice had that 
sweet, earnest face of Evelyn Harward called to ask 
after me. 

Oh ! how I burned as she took my hand for a 
moment and bade me good-bye ! How I blessed her 
from my very heart, for the comfort her presence 
brought to our desolate home ! But with it all I 
was agitated and flurried. I cannot think she 
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noticed it, but she grew a little more shy, though 
not the less kind. She took greatly to Nellie, and 
often had her at the '^ Grove." She was lonely, she 
said, now that her brothers were dead, and Nellie 
would be a companion. 

In the course of a few weeks, I was able to leave 
my bed and get about the house ; and I began to 
pine already for the time when I should be able to 
go to work again, and carry out that boyish resolve 
I had made to mother. 

My recovery was rapid, and shortly afterwards I 
felt as strong as ever. Knowing that I should be 
able to earn much more at the pit than elsewhere 
whilst still so young, I determined to enter the 
dreaded shaft again. 

How proudly I carried home my first week's 
wages, and handed every farthing to my mother, 
refusing even those few pence for pocket-money 
which lads, at that age, usually so firmly exacted. 

But with the kindness of all our friends. Uncle 
Phil as well, we found it hard to get on. My 
mother steadily refused relief, saying that others 
needed it much more than we did. And this was 
true enough. Many of those unfortunate colliers 
who perished in that terrible disaster had left 
families of six, eight, and even ten young children, 
with not a farthing in the world to save them from 
starvation. The expenses of their funerals were 
defrayed by Mr. Harward ; and he and Mr. Bertram 
were at that moment supporting whole families. 
My mother could work, she said, and it would 
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ease her mind. Moreover, was I not earning good 
wages, and did not Nellie almost live at Mr. 
Harward^s ? 

My mother's absence at the mill, however, made 
a great difference in our household — ^the brightness 
of former days seemed gone for ever. Uncle Phil 
and aunt often came over from Dilson, and Harry 
was with me of tener, if possible, than before ; but 
thoughts of the past and fears for the future threw 
a gloomy shadow about my path. 

In the evening, when work was over, Harry and 
I often visited the grave of father and Walter, and 
would sit there for hours talking over our future 
plans. And even when Harry could not accompany 
me, as he could not sometimes in the day, I liked to 
be there. It soothed me after the distractions of 
the pit, and it was a relief from the profane oaths 
and filthy jests which were so freely bandied about 
by my companions in the mine. 

I had been sitting by the grave one afternoon (I 
was now taking my turn at night-work) for two or 
three hours, reckoning how long it would be before 
I should be earning as much as father did, when I 
heard a gentle click at the churchyard gate. 

Why did I start, and my face burn so hotly ? \ 
got up to depart ; and turning round, found myself 
face to face with Miss Harward. She was going 
to her brothers' grave to renew the flowers. 

"You have quite recovered, now?'' she said. 
'^ Nellie says you are as strong as ever." 

"Thank you. Miss Harward, I am all right again. 
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I have just been to that sacred spot where I spend 
so many hours/' 

"Yes, I have seen you there with Anderson 
often. How you must miss your brother ! I had 
two brothers once, and God only knows how I miss 
them still. You are broken down with grief, and 
Nellie tells me you are never cheerful now. You must 
try and bear up for your mother's sake and Nellie's. 
There will be brighter times for you by-and-by." 

" It is so kind of you to say so. Miss Harward. 
I will try to be a man, and shake off this feeling of 
melancholy which is getting over me. The remem- 
brance of that terrible event unnerves me still, and 
worries me even in my dreams. I feel so quiet 
Ifiefrey and near father and Walter again." 

In a minute afterwards she gave me her hand; 
and looking at me with an earnest sympathy that 
went to my very heart, she bade me good-bye and 
hurried off a little more suddenly than I expected. 

I stood gazing after her as she flitted along to the 
grave of her two brothers. It seemed to me then 
so like an angel's visit — an angel on an errand of 
mercy and love. 

The winter was now coming on, and it was too 
cold to sit long in the churchyard. The night- 
school was renewed, and Harry and I were as un- 
remitting as ever in our attendance. We felt that even 
this must soon come to an end, and we determined 
to make the best of the opportunity whilst it lasted. 

Nellie still continued a frequent visitor at Mr. 
Harward's ; her presence seemed quite essential to 
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Evelyn's happiness. She frequently slept there 
now, so that we saw less and less of her. 

She would, however, occasionally come over in 
the evenings when mother and I had returned from 
work, and Harry had joined us, telling us all how 
happy she was at the Grove. I cannot say she 
was altogether contented; for she had a tender 
heart, and my mother^ s daily wearying work at the 
mill troubled her greatly sometimes. 

But we were both astonished how well the factory 
seemed to suit mother. She did not appear to feel 
the fatigue of this new life anything like so much 
as we had expected ; and our united earnings were 
more than sufficient for our needs. 

Our quiet churchyard visits were renewed in the 
spring and summer, and we had on several occasions 
met Evelyn and Nellie bent on the same errand. 

I look back with great, very great pleasure to the 
calm, happy hours we four spent together there. 
Our conversation was almost all about the past; 
very seldom of the future. 

And so the days glided quickly away ; and the 
dead leaves of autumn reminded us that winter was 
again at hand. 

My eighteen th birthday had passed by, and still I re- 
mainedat the pit. I never, however, becamethorough- 
ly reconciled to it again, and could not entirely shake 
off a certain dread whenever I descended it. 

I often saw Mr. Anderson now, for our work 
had thrown us much together; and we had fre- 
quent occasion to f)ass and repass the very spot 
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where father and Walter had been found. Yoa 
will not wonder that we shuddered as we newared it, 
and expected at every turn a similar misfortune to 
happen. We had quite lost our faith in the safety 
of the mine since that dreadful occurrence; and 
ugly rumours of hidden fires and deadly gases 
were now very common. 

Nor were these rumours quite devoid of founda- 
tion, and many left the pit in consequence. It 
would have been well for Mr. Anderson if he too 
had left when so many others did. For in about a 
month after we had celebrated my eighteenth birth- 
day, a frightful fire broke out in the mine, and Mr. 
Anderson was burnt to death. 

It was God^s will to spare me once more. I had 
hardly been home twenty minutes, when news of 
the fire spread rapidly through the village; and in 
the course of an hour, the scene at the pit^s mouth, 
which I have before described, was repeated. 

The loss of life, however, on this occasion was 
not so great, and the bodies were quickly recovered. 
Poor Mr. Anderson was so severely burnt that he 
could hardly be recognised, and a few others were 
so charred that it was quite impossible to distin- 
guish their remains. 

And now Harry was fatherless, too ; and a sad 
time it was indeed for him. He was quite an 
orphan, with neither father, mother, sister, brother, 
nor, as far as he knew, any relatives near. 

As soon as we had laid Mr. Anderson by the side 
of his wife, Harry came to live with us ; and a 
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broken-liearted lioiiseliold it was. If it liad not 
been for sister Nellie, I believe lie would utterly 
have broken down and left the neigbbourbood, 
for be grew very desponding at tbis time. She was 
a sister indeed, to him; and I could see that warmer 
feelings, too, were fast enchaining their hearts. 

I do not think they even imagined it themselves; 
but love is ever blind. They were much together ; 
and anyone could see that Uttle flush on Nellie's 
&ce, when Harry and I met her walking out with 
Miss Harward. I saw it, and was glad. If there 
was any one upon earth I could have desired for 
Nellie, it was Harry, the friend and constant com- 
panion of my childhood and youth. 

And Nellie was a good, loving girl; and for 
Harry's sake, too, I hoped her affectionate nature 
would fill up that void in his heart which the death 
of his parents had so sorely made. 

Nor can I say that / was altogether comfortable 
' on my own account. Or else, why should I start 
and become so confused when Evelyn Harward 
made her appearance ? I did not dare to think of 
loving her; she was far out of my reach. And 
yet I found myself day by day becoming more 
ia&tuated. Sometimes I used to think that she 
herself was not quite so much at ease when we 
met, as formerly. I was quick to notice the least 
unusual movement on her part; and as we four 
now walked frequently in the fields, it is no won- 
der that feelings such as those I have described 
crept unperceived into our hearts. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DESPONDING THOUGHTS — YEARNING FOR AUSTRALIA. 

How many thousand anxious hearts 
Have fondly built their golden hopes on thee, 
Australia ! Young and old, a ceaseless stream 
Have poured upon thy shores, to seek what few, 
Methinks, have found — that luring, fickle jade, 
Good Fortune. 

But I was sadly troubled with it all, and my heart 
was beginning to grow sick : life seemed so dark 
and hopeless to me. I was perhaps encouraging 
feelings which I ought to have smothered. Even 
then I was quite sensible of the fact that they 
might cause me bitter pain and disappointment 
some day, and that I ought to try to shake them off. 

I therefore grew more shy and reserved, and my 
manner to Miss Harward was colder than it need 
have been ; and I saw she was not slow to notice 
it. And so the very means I took to conquer my 
love, only made me awkward and unkind, and per-' 
haps betrayed the very secret of my heart. 

^^ Tom/^ said Nellie to me, one day, ^^ why are 
you so gloomy now ? You do not seem to take an 
interest in anything.^ 
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" I think it is because I am tired of my life," I 
answered sadly. *'I don^t know what has come 
over me to make me dislike the pit so much ; but 
since Mr. Anderson^s death, I have grown quite to 
hate it, and I think I shall go elsewhere." 

" But, Tom, you would not like to leave &onfield, 
mother, Harry, and me ? Think how it will almost 
break mother^s heart. Do try and cheer up, Tom, 
for all our sakes. Even Miss Harward has noticed 
how changed you are, and often wonders what is 
the matter." 

" What ! Has Miss B[arward spoken to you 
about me?" I asked eagerly. "What did she 
say?" 

" Only that you seem so depressed, and so differ- 
ent from what you used to be. But she has not 
asked so much about you these last few days ; and 
I think it is because you have been so cold and dis- 
tant to her. It makes you look quite unkind, Tom; 
and you know she has been a very, very great friend 
to us." 

" I know it," I replied, " so great a friend that 
I can never forget her kindness, and God knows 
I thank her from my heart. I have not meant 
to be unkind; but I have felt so miserable lately." 

The conversation was then suddenly turned into 
another channel, for at that moment Harry came up, 
and it was now Nellie^ s turn to appear at a disadvan- 
tage. I watched her closely, and saw the burning 
blush mantling up her cheek ; and for a minute or 
two she was quite as awkward as I had been. 
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Neither did Harry* s behaviour mend matters, and 
I saw that I should have to bridge over the diffi- 
culty. So I proposed a walk in the neighbourhood 
of the Grove — ^the very place of all others I ought 
to have avoided. For we had not gone far before 
my quick eyes detected 'Miss Harward leaving the 
house, probably on the search for Nellie. The turn' 
of the path would hide us from her for two or three 
minutes ; and fearful of another encounter, I hastily 
made an excuse and returned home, leaving Nellie 
and Harry to face Miss Harward alone, 

A little reflection reminded me that I had placed 
Nellie in an awkward position by my sudden depar- 
ture. What would Miss Harward think of seeing 
those two together in that quiet country lane? 
But then I remembered that she must have noticed 
them for some time before this, and had, no doubt, 
suspected the truth. 

Day after day passed by, and instead of becom- 
ing more at ease, I grew more unsettled. At length 
this feeling became so unendurable that I resolved 
to leave home, and seek relief in a change of scene. 
As I lay in the quiet of my chamber, I had even 
mapped out my future plans I would go to Rig- 
wold, where I had heard there was plenty of work 
and good wages to be had. I was now more than 
eighteen, and thought I was quite capable of taking 
care of myself. I should be able to earn almost 
men's wages ; and living in an economical way, I 
could send a good sum every week to mother. 

But two or three events happened just at this 
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time which put an end to plans such as these^ only 
to be followed, however, by much more daring ones. 

Work in Gonfield and the neighbourhood was 
now slack again; and Harry's master, who had 
suffered much from the late depressions in trade, 
became a bankrupt. His premises and plant were 
all sold, and even his own private furniture. He 
was obliged to leave the neighbourhood ; and for 
years afterwards, under a load of debt and anxiety, 
worked as a journeyman mechanic. 

Harry was therefore suddenly thrown out of 
employment ; and we all knew that whilst things 
were so bad at Gonfield, he would probably find it 
difficult to get full work. 

The village was also, at this period, placarded 
over with handbills, giving glowing descriptions of 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. Fortunes 
could be made in no time. Work was well paid 
for and plentiful. Riches, prosperity, and happiness 
were in store for all who would leave their native 
land and colonise new countries. 

You know well enough, I daresay, what grand 
inducements are often held out to emigrants ; and 
in those days, emigration agents were not so scru- 
pulous as they are obliged to be now. 

Harry and I read these placards over and over 
again till we were fairly fired by the high prizes 
they ofEered. I, in particular, was so dissatisfied 
with my present life, that nothing but a change of 
scene would do for me. 

And it did not need much persuasion to bring 
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Harry to the same state of mind. Besides^ our in- 
tentions were so good, we thouglit. We did not 
mean to desert our homes, like so many young 
people at that time were doing. It was that we 
might grow rich, and so provide handsomely for 
mother and Nellie in days to come. 

Another thought, too, was silently and deeply at 
work in my own mind. Perhaps, after a few years' 
absence, I might return a rich and prosperous man; 

and iheuy if Evelyn Harward were still free, I . 

But I scarcely ventured to think what I would do, 
the prospect seemed so remote. 

At first we were divided between Canada and 
Australia; but, after careful consideration, we 
decided in favour of Australia. 

I do not know whether mother guessed what was 
passing in my mind, or whether she suspected my 
liking for Miss Harward. But to my great sur- 
prise, when I mentioned our intended project to 
her, she did not seem to take it so hard as I thought 
she would have done. She heard all I had to say, 
and though she did not place so much faith in what 
I had read and related to her of Australia, yet she 
did not ofEer any opposition. I told her that Harry 
and I were to go together, and so we should be 
quite happy. I suppose she knew how I had set my 
mind on going, for she said when I had finished : — 

" Well, Tom, thou hast my consent. Thou hast 
been good to me, and wilt not forget thy mother. 
Keep away from bad companions, and remember 
thy poor father and Walter when temptations 
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come upon thee. I shall be happy if thou art 
well/' 

My mother was earning good wages at the mill 
now, and her naturally robust constitution did her 
good service. Moreover, she would not have the 
care of a household when Harry and I were gone ; 
and our success and final return would give her a 
new interest in life, and furnish brighter hopes for 
the future. 

On the following day, Nellie came over from the 
Grove; and her love for Harry quickly detected 
something unusual in his face. She asked what 
was the matter ; and when I told her as gently as I 
could of our future plans, I noticed how her heart 
seemed to sink within her, making her literally 
tremble with emotion. She saw, too, that Harry 
was affected, and tried to hide her feelings ; but 
they were too deep and too real for her simple 
nature to conceal. 

As the time for her return drew near, I whis- 
pered to Harry to let me go alone with hiBr; I 
wanted to speak about so many things which closely 
concerned us both. Bidding Harry a hasty fare- 
well, she left the house, and we were soon in the 
fields. 

She had too genuine a heart to deny that she felt 
a more than usual interest in Harry's welfare ; and 
though she did not positively say she Icrved him, yet 
I could see well enough how matters stood. Once 
or twice she made an attempt to change the 
subject ; but somehow she could not succeed, and 
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was herself the first to revert to it again. As we 
were about to part, she said, — 

^'Have you fixed the time for leaving, Tom? 
You will not go just yet ? '' 

I replied that Harry and I were going to Dilson 
on the morrow, where we were told we could 
see an emigration agent, and should then settle 
everything with him. 

^^I will come over again to-morrow evening,^^ 
she said. ^^ I shall be anxious to hear what arrange- 
ments you have made.*' 

As we had now reached the gate leading up to 
the Grove, we kissed each other and said good-bye. 
I could see the hot, scalding tears starting from her 
eyes, and she lingered for another moment, and 
then was gone. I saw her join Evelyn — I liked to 
call her Evelyn in my own thoughts — she was 
watering her flowers on the lawn. 

Ah ! how beautiful she looked as she bent over 
those thirsty flowers, and they drank in new life at 
her hands ! Her hair was waving in the gentle breeze, 
just as it did that frosty morn on Hadwick Water. 

On hearing Nellie's footsteps, she hastened to 
welcome her, and seemed as glad to have her back 
again as if she had been away a week instead of 
only a few hours. Ah ! how she loved my sister ! 
Had she ever one thought for me ? 

I went home, thinking of her all the way, and 
building all sorts of fancy castles, most of which, 
however, tumbled down before I had fairly built 
them up. 
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We set off to Dilson in good time on tlie follow- 
ing day^ and made our way at once to tlie agent's 
office. But we neither liked the man nor his pro- 
posals. He tried to induce ns to emigrate to 
Canada^ and we had made np onr minds to go to 
Australia. 

We agreed that it would be most satisfactory to 
go to Liverpool itself, and see if we could arrange 
with the captain of some outward bound ship. It 
would not matter if the ship were a trader, taking 
but a few passengers, so that we were independent 
and unfettered. 

Nellie came over as she had promised, and Harry 
saw her back. I noticed how flushed and happy 
he seemed after the walk, and guessed truly enough 
that something had passed which had greatly light- 
ened his mind. I did not therefore question him 
about her, but began at once to prepare a few 
necessaries for our trip to Liverpool on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

LIVERPOOL — MEETING WITH CAPTAIN SEAWABD. 

" I love the sailor ; his eventful life — 

His generous spirit — his contempt of danger — 
His firmness in the gale, the wreck, and strife ; — 

And though a wild and reckless ocean ranger, 
God grant he make that port when life is o'er, 
Where storms are hushed, and billows break no more." 

Waltbb Colton. 

I SHALL never forget tlie impression made on our 
minds by tlie first sight of that mighty seaport. 
For some Httle distance before the train stopped^ 
we leaned out of the carriage window, and saw the 
masts of ships, looking like the tall trees of an 
immense forest. 

Neither of us had ever been to a seaport before, 
and though we lived not more than thirty or thirty- 
five miles from Liverpool, yet I believe we had 
aever even seen a large ship. 

As soon as the train arrived, we hastened into 
the street and asked our way to the Docks. 

^^ Which dock ? ^^ said the man we addressed. 
^^ There are several, you know.'^ 

Not having heard any mentioned by name^ we 
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answered that any of the docks would do ; so lie 
directed us to the one nearest at hand. 

For two or three hours we wandered about these 
docks^ gazing with greater and greater astonish- 
ment at everything we saw. And then we stood 
watching the busy little steamers, with their crowds 
of passengers plying between Liverpool and Birken- 
head j and the whole scene was one of such great 
enchantment to us that we should probably have 
remained there for hours longer, if we had not been 
attracted by a fine, broad-shouldered sailor in his 
best attire, passing near us. 

He seemed to think we were in search of some- 
thing ; for coming boldly up, he said, — 

'^ I suppose you are strangers, and have not seen 
this busy place before. Is it not so ? '^ 

''We only arrived to-day,^^ I replied, *'and this 
is our first sight of Liverpool. We have been 
greatly interested in looking at the shipping, and 
think a sailor^s life must be very delightful." 

''Ah, well! right enough in the summer," he 
answered, " when the weather is fine, and no gales 
of wind abroad; but you would not relish it so 
much in winter, when the vessel is deluged with 
water. How would you like to sleep three weeks 
in blankets dripping wet ? " 

"Not at all," said Harry, "that must be miser- 
able enough ; but are sailors ever reduced to such 
straits as that ? " 

" Ever ? Why, often. Ask any of these fellows 
here how often they have had to sleep in wet ham- 
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mocks; and they will tell you it is a matter of 



common occurrence/' 



'^But I should think it enough to kill any one; 
at all events I do not believe I could stand it 
long/' 

"Maybe not/' said he; "but, you see, sailors 
must stand it, and must get used to it. But there 
are many worse troubles than that in a sailor's life. 
However, I did not come here to frighten you from 
going to sea. I saw that you were strangers, and I 
thought I might possibly be of some service to 
you." 

" Thank you, sir," I replied, " you are very kind; 
and we are in need of help which perhaps you can 
give us." 

"HI can, you may have it heartily," said he. 
" And now, my lads, what are your orders ? " 

" We want to go to Australia in a few weeks, 
and have come over to Liverpool to find out a suit- 
able ship. But it is like ' looking for a needle in a 
bottle of hay." 

" Bound for Australia, you say ? I guess I can 
tell you of a good ship, — ^as neat a little vessel as 
e'er leaves these docks." 

" Where can we find the captain of it, or the 
agent ? " 

" She has no agent, my boys. I am the captain, 
and my name is Seaward. The ship belongs partly 
to me and partly to another man in Liverpool." 
" When does she sail ? " we asked, eagerly. 
"In five weeks to-morrow we hope to leave 
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the Mersey. But we do not trade directly with 
Australia. We carry cargo to Gibraltar and to 
Cape Coast Castle, re-load again at these places, 
and then proceed to the Cape and Australia. Occa- 
sionally we stop at the Spice Islands, and take in a 
cargo of spices, cocoa-nuts, etc., so that you see 
we make a pretty good round before we return to 
Liverpool. Sometimes we are away as much as a 
year, eighteen months, and even two and three 
years at a time. We returned about six weeks 
ago, and are having the Falcon (that^s the name 
of my ship) thoroughly repaired and refitted. In 
another fortnight we shall take in cargo for the 
places I mentioned, Gibraltar and Cape Coast 
Castle.^' 

" But you say yours is a trading vessel. Would 
you take a couple of passengers ? '' 

^^ Certainly, my lads, if you would like to go 
with us. But, you know, I couldn^t land you in 
Australia as soon as one of the steamers, which 
make no long calls anywhere.^' 

" Oh, we are in no hurry,^^ said I, '^ and shall 
enjoy calling at the places you mention immensely. 
It is just the sort of voyage we had planned for 
ourselves before we came to Liverpool.^' 

" Well, then that^s all right. Now perhaps you 
would like to see the Falcon. I think I told you she 
was now undergoing repairs, and is hardly in a fit 
state for examination. But never mind, you shall 
see her. Come this way.'^ 

So saying, he led us, in a wriggling, zigzag 
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was prond of Iiis sliip, as I told you^ and seemed to 
take a delight in dwelling on its splendid seafaring 
qualities. 

Both the ship and its captain being quite after 
our hearts^ we proceeded to come to terms about 
the passage ; and these we found so much smaller 
than we expected^ that we struck a bargain on the 
spot. 

'' In five weeks, then, I may expect to see you 
here/' he said. '^ You should come a day or two 
before we sail, so that you may look round, and get 
all your luggage on board in good time.'' 

"We will take care to be in time," said I, "and, 
if we can manage it, I daresay shall enjoy a day or 
two in Liverpool before we depart." 

" Do you return home to-night ? " he said. 

"Yes, we must get back by the train which leaves 
Liverpool at haU-past five this afternoon." 

" You have a couple of hours to spare yet," he 
rejoined ; " and if you don't mind my company, I'll 
show you about Liverpool, and point out some of 
the principal buildings and streets. It must be a 
hasty glance, for Liverpool, you know, is a big 
place, and cannot be seen in a day." 

So he took us through the principal streets, many 
of which were very spacious, airy, and handsome, 
and in one we were particularly struck with its 
lofty and magnificent bnfldings. 

He was a punctual man, I could see, for as we 
entered the station yard, the clock was just ten 
minutes to the half -hour, giving us ample time to 
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get our tickets and take our seats comfortably in 
the carriage, before tlie train started. 

We had taken a great fancy to Captain Seaward; 
so bidding him a warm good-bye, which he returned 
with all a sailor^s frankness, he wished us a safe 
'* voyage ^' and left the station. 

In two minutes more the engine whistled, and 
we were off again to Gonfield. We seemed to have 
done and seen so much in Liverpool, that when we 
had fairly left it, we were quite silent and not disposed 
to talk. So, each settling himself into his corner of 
the compartment, we dozed away till we reached 
Turnbridge, where we had to change for Gronfield. 

Whilst waiting here, about a dozen emigrants 
arrived with their huge boxes and packages — so 
many, indeed, that it seemed impossible to stow 
them all away in the train. The emigrants them- 
selves were by no means in a happy frame of mind. 
For at this station they were taking a last leave of 
their dearest friends, whom perhaps in this world 
they would never see again. 

j^Jearswero shed plentifully; and as some fond 
mother hugged and kissed, and then hugged again 
her dear boy, I could endure the scene no longer ; 
for I felt how soon it would be enacted again at 
that same station, in my own case and Harry's. 
Their train arrived at last, and the bitter moment 
of parting was over. The emigrants waved their 
handkerchiefs from the carriage windows till it 
was quite impossible to see them, and the train 
rushed out of sight. 
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In two minutes more our train started for Gon- 
fieldj and you may imagine our surprise when we 
saw mother and Nellie waiting for us on the plat- 
form. 

Even so short a trip as that to Liverpool, you 
see, was such an unusual thing to us, that both 
mother and sister were quite impatient for our 
return. 

It was easy to see how anxious Nellie was, and 
how that old, hot blush of hers betrayed her timid, 
fluttering heart. I think Harry saw it, too, and it 
seemed to make him happier; for now he felt in- 
deed there was someone to whom his return was 
sweet, and someone, alas ! whose heart would trem- 
ble and faint when the long parting came. 

It was now getting quite late, so we hurried home 
as fast as we could ; mother and I in front, Harry 
and Nellie lingering behind — each telling our day's 
experiences in Liverpool, and how successful we 
had been. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

FAREWELL TO LOVE, 

'^ The hour is come, — ^the spell is past ! 
Far, far from thee, my only love ! 
Youth's earliest hope, and manhood's last ! 

My darkened spirit turns to rove. 
Adieu, adieu ! oh, dull and dread. 

Sinks on the ear that parting knell ! 
Hope, and the dreams of hope, lie dead, — 
To them and thee — ^farewell, farewell ! " 

Thomas K. Heryey. 

Nellie did not return to the Grove that evening. 
She preferred to stay with mother once again, and 
hear me tell of all we had done and seen. Ah, 
Nellie, and also to sit fluttering there with Harry's 
hand stealthily locked in thine by our fireside for 
an hour more ! 

As my wages had been raised three times during 
the last two years, and mother had worked constantly 
at the mill, we had managed to save a few pounds, 
which was considerably more than sufficient for our 
outfit and passage-money. Harry was still better 
off, for his father earned high wages, and had laid 
by quite a large sum before he died. 
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The next day, Nellie returned to the Grove, and 
carried the tidings of our arrangements. I don^t 
know what effect it had upon Evelyn Harward as 
she listened to Nellie's tale, but I know it could 
not have been received quite coldly, for when we 
met Evelyn and Nellie on the following afternoon 
returning from their daily walk, I thought I noticed 
more blushes than one, and that another could be, 
a little agitated as well as myself. I was like a 
drowning man, and willing to clutch at the merest 
straw ! 

Oh ! how happy I felt for one moment, as I 
thought her heart beat responsively to mine ! But 
it was only for a moment ; she was herself again. 
She chatted pleasantly enough as we went along, 
till Harry and Nellie with their usual lingering 
tendencies fell behind, and I was alone with her. 

She asked me about our plans for the future, and 
when we were to sail, saying how lonely it would be 
for my mother and Nellie when I was gone, and how 
they would look for my return. I should, of course, 
write home frequently, she said, and keep them well 
informed of my whereabouts. Her father would be 
very sorry to lose me ; but he often said that I should 
make my way in the world. He liked me very much, 
and would, she was sure, be so glad if I would, now 
and then, send a line to him during our absence 
abroad. 

But she did not say how my absence would affect 
Iter ! And what right or reason had I for supposing 
it would affect her at all ? She had been kind, very 
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kind to me, and had shown that kindness in a 
marked way on one or two occasions ; but only hind,^ 
and on occasions when she could do no less. 

So I reasoned. And was she not devotedly 
attached to my sister ? Why had she taken so 
fondly to her? And question after question crowded 
rapidly into my mind as we passed along silently for 
^^^rittinute or two. 

We were now approaching the Grove, and must 
say good-bye. Nellie and Harry had been saying it 
all along for some distance ; and they seemed as if 
they would have lingered the whole night bidding 
each other good-bye. 

But at last, Nellie, breaking away from her com- 
panion very abruptly, came up and kissed me, taking 
no further notice of Harry whatever ; but that was 
only her flurried heart, and he knew it well enough. 
Evelyn gave me her hand; and I thought I felt 
it tremble in mine. It thrilled me through and 
through, and my burning face must have betrayed 
my emotion. K so, she appeared not to notice it ; 
and in another moment they were gone. 

Harry and I returned home sadly enough, you 
may imagine ; for I verily believe both our hearts 
had gone in the opposite direction. At least it 
seemed so, for we had hardly a word to say: so 
different to those joyous schoolboy days when we 
were all in all to each other. 

We now began to busy ourselves with preparations 
for the voyage ; and I found them a great relief to 
my mind. Mr. Benson and Mr. Harward called 
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several times, and were very kind, especially Mr. 
Harward, wlio was indeed more like a father during 
those last few weeks. 

At first he tried to dissuade me from going, ancl 
offered to find me work in the office. He said he 
had always intended me for that, and was only wait- 
ing till I was a little older and more staid. 

Even better and higher inducements he put for- 
ward ; but he evidently saw that my mihd was made 
up, and that it would be useless to urge me further. 
He therefore spoke of the places abroad he had 
seen : how as a young man, with feelings very like 
my own, he had gone to America, fondly hoping to 
amass a brilliant fortune ; how he was disappointed 
and reduced almost to beggarymaforeignland; and 
how at last, tired and worn with travel, he had re- 
turned to England, and found that prosperity which 
he had sought abroad in vain. 

He gave me good advice, too, of the sort of people 
to avoid — advice which I learnt to appreciate after- 
wards. He hoped I should carry with me those high 
principles of truth, bravery, and morality which I had 
learnt at home. He told me how my father's noble 
death would be a charm against temptation, and 
how I must strive not to make myself unworthy of 
that parent who had sikved me from a violent deaths 
and who, though a simple colKer, had exhibited to the 
whole world as noble a heroism as history can furnish. 

Not one particle of pride was in that kindly f a€e 
as he held me by the hand, saying, '' My dear boy,'' 
over and over again, as if I were his very child.* 
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What ambitious thotiglits they put in my mind ! 
If he can call me ^' his boy/' and treat me as a most 
loving father, why should I despair, thought IP Is 
my love impossible ? Was Ae not a poor boy once ? 
and did lie not leave his home very much the same 
as I am doing ? Would he grow cold and angry if I 
dared mention what was consuming my heart the 
whole time f Would he be proud and stately, and 
spurn me from his door ? Oh no ! he could not ! 
That saddened, sweet face could never treat me so ! 

But would Evelyn think of me ? Did she care at 
all whether I went or stayed ? Would she start 
when news of me from abroad came to her father or 
Nellie or mother ? And how would she take it if 
I ventured a message to herself ? 

Oh those distracting thoughts! How they 
wearied me ! I was only nineteen, and yet sorrow 
and bereavement made me feel much older. 

And so the five weeks passed away, and only one 
day more remained before we must take our leave of 
Gonfield, perhaps for ever. Nellie was at home with 
us for the last few days, and Harry and she were 
becoming more and more closely entwined about 
each other^s heart. Their deep love was now 
obvious to all j and I knew full well how bitter and 
heartrending their parting must be. Each minute 
as it passed, seemed like a cruel thief coming to rob 
them of their happiness. 

A.nd that afternoon we took our last walk in the 
fields. 

I' don^t know why it was, but we met Evelyn, 
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lookmg lonely enough in that secluded lane. Was 
I again mistaken f Did I not detect that quick 
mantling blush and agitation which I had noticed 
before, but dared not believe ? Surely there could 
be no doubt of it this time. Nor did she seem 
able to conceal it so well as before. Our meeting 
was more tender, and yet there was a strange mix- 
ture of constraint. 

By-and-by, however, as we walked along, the 
constraint wore off, and she seemed to take a warmer 
interest in what I said. Her questions were quick 
and short, and now and then betrayed a little appre- 
hension, I thought. 

But where were Nellie and Harry ? 

Oh, their fluttering hearts were nestling together 
somewhere, I knew, wherever that might be. We 
looked for them here and there ; and found at last 
that they had strolled into a little bypath near the 
wood, so quiet and retired, and so formed for love. 

We followed unconsciously in the same direction^ 
and talked of bygone days, and about her brothers. 
We drew again that picture of Hadwick Water, 
and I told her (I was brave enough now) how she 
had asked me if I had saved them. 

And then we passed on to that fatal day when I 
lay stunned and bruised on the rude couch, and 
she brought me a soft pillow for my weary head, 
and how I thanked her, oh, so deeply ! from the 
bottom of my heart. 

And I remember now as vividly as ever, how, as 
we talked, our hands strayed together, and I felt 
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her soft hand in mine as I had done in that rongh 
cabin ; and how it remained there^ as if unwilling 
to leave, and yet feeling it rfiuBty and how qnicUj 
and yet timidly she withdrew it only a moment 
after. 

And I remember, too, as we went along, and saw 
Nellie and Harry so loving and happy, how onr 
wayward hands strayed once more together, and 
once again were tmddly withdrawn, and how happy, 
very happy I was ; for I did not despair so much 
now : her hand was not withdrawn as if in anger, 
but in a soft, loving way, which almost invited me 
to take it again. 

And so we rambled on the outskirts of that wood 
for another hour or so, till we quite lost sight of 
Harry and Nellie, and I thought her face grew so like 
her father^s — ^that saddened, sweet expression, set- 
tling on her fair features, telling me as plainly as 
could be, that my going would be another pang to 
bear, another sorrow to nurse; but did not that 
bright spark in her eye the next moment, as I stood 
reading those features— did it not tell also of a hope 
to look forward to, a joy to come ? Surely it did, 
or else why did she let me so boldly take that haod 
once more, and not remove it — ^no, not even softly 
and timidly — ^but let it lie there, hot as mine ? 

Nellie and Harry at this moment made their 
appearance again, and like a startled hare, Evelyn 
walked suddenly on a few paces, and stooped as if 
for a flower, to hide her tell-tale blushes. 
. It was now time to go home, she said; her father 
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would be missing her, and he was so sensitive 
where she was concerned. 

So we walked along to the Grove, and took our 
last adieu — ^perhaps for ever. We both felt it so, 
for I saw her start and tremble, and then she was 
gone. Was that my last sight of Evelyn Harward ? 

We were to start by the first train the next 
morning, and mother and Nellie were to accompany 
us to Tumbridge Junction, So we three hastened 
home, that our last few hours might be spent with 
mother, 

I had taken a hearty farewell of kind Mr. Benson, 
and also of Mr. Harward. He had asked me to 
write to him sometimes. He could and should 
never forget me, he said, for my father^s sake as 
well as my own ; and because I reminded him so 
much of his own early days. I promised to write 
often, perhaps of tener than he would care to reply ; 
but he said that could not be ; I should see who 
maintained the correspondence best. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

FAREWELL TO HOME— GOOD-BYE, ENGLAND! 

'^ Adieu, adieu ! my native shore 
Fades o*er the waters blue ; 
The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 

And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 
Yon sun that sets upon the sea 

We follow in his flight ] 
Farewell awhile to Homt and thee, 
My native land — Good-Night.** 

Byron. 

On the following morning we rose very early, and 
taking '^ one long, lingering look behind '' at that 
dear home, the home of so many joys and sorrows, we 
were rapidly whirled through the long, straggling 
village of Gonfield, and in the course of a few 
minutes arrived at the station. 

Having seen our luggage labelled for Liverpool, 
we four got in the train, and in another moment 
were steaming on to Tumbridge, the scene of so 
many partings in those hard times. 

On reaching the Junction, we saw twenty or 
thirty more emigrants bound for Liverpool and the 
Far West, And the time of our own final parting 
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had come. I think my mother was the bravest of 
us all. She seemed to have such confidence in us 
both. God would protect us, she said, and she 
would pray daily for our safe retumi. 

At last I entered the carriage, and mother stood 
by the door. NelHe and Harry still lingered on the 
platform, in their old way — Harry, I could see, 
trying to comfort her. Poor girl ! she needed it 
sorely ; for had she not given her heart so wholly 
and devotedly to him ? Her grief was too deep for . 
tears, and they refused to flow. She held him on 
the platform as if unwilling to let hiTn go, till the 
busthng guard, excited by the great flux of emi- 
grants to-day, shouted that if they were going, 
they must get into the train instantly. And with 
a fervent kiss and loving embrace — sweets which he 
had never gathered before,^at least to our know- 
ledge — ^he jumped into the train. 

It was now my turn to take the feverish hand, 
and kiss her for the last time. We were fond, very 
fond of each other, were Nellie and I, and that poor 
girl had a double pang to endure. 

'^Don^tbe so downhearted, Nellie," I said. ''We 
shall come back again before long, never fear. 
And look out for grand people, too, when we do 
come ! Have waggons and horses ready to convey 
our treasures from the station ! Oh ! what a happy 
reunion that will be. Cheer up, my own sister 
Nellie ; cheer up, darling ! Look, see, mother bears 
it the best of us all." 

My mother did not say a word; but there was 
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that settled, resigned expression which none but a 
sorrowing mother can wear. Deep, very deep, 
were her feelings at that moment; but she had 
quite prepared herself for the parting- There was 
no wasting of words; it was the earnest, deep 
look of patience, and yet of patient hope, which 
was reflected in those tearless eyes. 

She held my hand the whole time, and did not 
let it go till the train was' fairly on the move, and 
then she said, — 

'^ Good-bye, Tom, my darling boy. Grood-bye, 
Harry. God bless you both ; I shall see you again. 
Remember thy mother, Tom, and father, and little 
Walter." 

Nellie stood like one transfeed to the spot ; and 
for a moment her more ardent nature vented itself 
in sobs, choking her utterance. But seeing the 
train move, she roused herself, and cried, — 

" Good-bye, Tom ; good-bye, Harry, my darling ! 
darling ! Good-bye ! " 

She had never called him so before in our hearing, 
and the words sounded strange ; but oh ! so sweet, 
breathing out her very soul. 

Harry was greatly cast down at first, and I had 
hard work to rally him. And yet, I asked, why 
should he be so depressed? Had he not left a 
devoted heart behind which was so wholly his and 
could never be another's, true as steel I knew full 
well, and would be his own as surely and more 
deeply when he returned, be it ten years even, as 
he knew it was at that parting moment. 
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On approaching Liverpool lie brightened up a 
little ; and as we leaned out of the window once 
more, to view and admire that forest of masts, he 
quite regained his spirits. Those ships filled him at 
once with a now interest. He felt, and I did too, 
that we had now fairly started on our hunt for 
fortune ; and whether it were to end in prosperity 
or misery, we must face it bravely and like men. 
Now was the time for earnest, steady resolutiou. 
We had put our hands to the plough and must not 
look back. 

As soon as we arrived at the station, we got a 
conveyance, and had our luggage taken to the ship ; 
so that having stowed it away in good time we 
might take a stroll about Liverpool. 

When we reached the vessel; .there was a busy 
clatter going on, for the last items of cargo wero 
being hurriedly put on board, and were of such a 
varied kind, that we were greatly interested. All 
sorts of manufactured goodfe, woven fabrics, iron 
ware, pottery — something of everything — seemed to 
be there ; and in such quantities, as if the whole 
world were being supplied. We did not know what 
a big world it was, and what a mite, a grain, this 
huge cargo appeared when we talked of the world. 

We had not much time left for the town. The 
captain was on deck, as busy as a bee, superintend- 
ing the shipping ; and for a while it was difficult to 
get a word with him. 

" Do we sail to-morrow, captain ? " said I, at 
last. 
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^'Panctually at eight we leave this dock to-morrow, 
to catch a favourable tide, — ^that is, wind permitting/' 

" We will have a hasty stroll about the town till 
evening, then,'' I answered, 

'^ Try to be back by nine at the latest/' said he, 
" if you mean to sleep on board. We keep early 
hours, especially on the night before we sail, so that 
no accidents may occur at the last moment." 

*^ Oh, yes, we mean to sleep on board, and will 
! manage to return in good time." 

He then mentioned to us one or two places 
and adjacent docks worth seeing. As we strolled 
along, we met hundreds of people on the same errand 
as ourselves — brightly dreaming of streets paved 
with gold — ^picturing to themselves a rich harvest, 
and a happy return home to England to enjoy it ! 

Ah, vain thoughts ! castles without foundation ! 
houses built on sand! names written in water! 
How many of those fond dreamers would find the 
fairyland of their imagination, nothing but bitter 
disappointment, and return home, penniless and dis- 
heartened ! Those who go to foreign lands to seek 
their fortunes and find it — are few, very few, I trow, 
compared with those who go and lose even what 
they had ! 

We followed the captain's directions, and found 
plenty to amuse and interest us in the immediate 
neighbourhood, without going elsewhere. So when 
the clock struck eight, we made our way to the 
FalcoUj tired and worn out, and quite ready for 
good night's rest. 



k. 
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I say *' ready for a good night's rest/' But we 
did not get it. Our quarters were so strange, and 
so uncomfortably suiall, that we were a long time 
before we dropped asleep at all. And when at last 
we did so, we were roused again by a late addition 
of cargo : some troublesome trader had left his mer- 
chandise to the last moment. During the remainder 
of the night, our rest was so disturbed by the noise of 
people moving hither and thither, that we got up 
whilst it was yet dark, and remained on deck till the 
morning. 

By eight o'clock everything was just as the 
captain could desire. He had a good tide and a 
favourable wind, and his ''tight little tub'' was 
tugged into the river. Even so early as that, the 
Mersey was crowded with all sorts of craft, great 
and small. There, out in the river, we saw huge 
men-of-war 'riding at anchor, looking proud and 
stately, and disdainful of the little boats which 
wriggled about on every side of them. 

We passed out of the mouth of the river quite 
proudly, too, in our little way, and the captain's 
'' tub " seemed inclined to do him credit in the face 
of the world of ships ; and in a short time we were 
fairly in the jaws of the Irish Sea. 

We had heard what a terrible sea it was, and how 
boisterous it could be at times. The captain said so, 
too ; and rather damped our spirits by relating how 
such and such a vessel had left the Mersey just as 
we were doing, with just such another wind and 
tide, and yet, in the course of a few hours, after 
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being tossed on the rougli, restless sea, had been at 
last dashed to pieces on that rocky headland to our 
left. A great many ships, he said, had been wrecked 
on the Welsh coast. Sailors were always glad when 
they had got quite clear of it and had gained the wide 
ocean, where the sea could be boisterous enough, 
certainly, but where rocks were few, and the chance 
of being dashed to pieces small. 

We passed down the Irish Sea, however, and 
through St. Greorge's Channel, without any accident. 
We kept quite clear of Cornwall and gave the Scilly 
Islands a wide berth. 

So far, so good. We had time to think of home, 
Nellie, and Evelyn, and wonder what they were 
doing at such and such a time. And when we saw 
the shores of the land which held the hearts of those 
we loved so dearly receding slowly and gradually 
from our view, we felt as if we were leaving all that 
was substantial behind, and perhaps, after all, chasing 
a mere shadow. 

And the sea at first was so favourable to a chase 
of this sort, too. There was just enough breeze to 
fill our sails, and drive us gaily along, and yet not 
sufficient to cause discomfort. I do not remember 
that either of us had complained of sea-sickness up 
to this time. Certainly I felt very "qualmy" 
once or twice, and so did Harry ; I saw him try 
to stifle it. But it passed off soon, and we really 
thought a sailor^ s life must be pleasant indeed. 
The sailors, too, under the influence of clear skies 
and favourable winds, were as merry as crickets; and 
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like crickets they must needs begin to sing. One 
after another roared out some favourite ditty, ex- 
tolling the joys of a seafaring life, and interlarding 
it with a plentiful supply of Tol-de-rols and Fal-lal- 
lah, which were instantly caught up in a thundering 
chorus, loud enough to make the very timbers 
crack. Even Captain Seaward himself was of too 
jolly a disposition to remain mute after these inspirit- 
ing strains ; and treated us at last, in a more subdued, 
but equally hearty voice, to that exquisite song by 
Barry Cornwall, which was then, as now, a great 
favourite : — 

'' The sea, the sea, the open sea. 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free ; 
Without a mark, without a bound. 
It runneth the earth's wide regions round ; 
It plays with the clouds, it mocks the skies, 
Or like a cradled creature lies.*' 

It was the first occasion on which either Harry 
or myself had heard these beautiful words. They 
seemed to express so accurately our own feelings at 
the time, and were impressed so vividly on my 
memory, that I have not forgotten them to this day. 
How " fresh ^^ and "blue^^ and " playful '^ was the sea 
at that very moment, and how gaily the little Falcon 
danced upon its shining bosom ! We were now en- 
joying the sweets of a mariner's life. But we were 
not to be let off so easily ; we were to have a taste 
of its hitters like other people, and that before very 
long. 
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You will remember, I dare say, that we were bound 
first for Gibraltar, and so we must pass the dreaded 
Bay of Biscay. You have heard of that famous 
bay, I see from your faces. Ah, and you know the 
famous song about it ; I hear you humming it soiio 
voce. Well then, you know that it is a very unruly 
bay, and has quite a bad name for storms and ship- 
wrecks. 

And I must be just to the mighty giant, and give 
him credit for keeping up his reputation. He vindi- 
cated his honour to the utmost in our case. 

He began to roll and swell and heave like a huge 
monster; and then he thundered and roared, and 
lashed and dashed himself madly against our ^' tight 
little tub/' But our " tub " did not behave foolishly 
and stubbornly like some great man-of-war would 
have done — try to resist him by sundering his billows. 
Oh dear, no ! The bold little "tub " straddled across 
his huge back, as it were, and rode him as neatly as 
a horseman rides his steed. Of course the monster 
tossed and shook his mighty mane, and clashed his 
waves into a foam again, but still the brave little 
Falcon sat perched on his back, and humoured him ; 
and at last fairly mastered him by caresses, for after 
a stiff, angry storm, it is certain he was lulled to 
rest, and the '^ tub'' spun merrily along. 

We had now approached the shores of Northern 
Spain, and could see the place where that brave 
soldier fell. Sir John Moore ; and we repeated the 
beautiful poem about his midnight funeral which we 
had learnt at school. 
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Sailing now right with the wind, we rapidly ap- 
proached the port of Lisbon. In fact we drew so 
near, that we could clearly see that the city was 
built mainly, if not entirely, on the north bank of the 
Tagus, near its mouth ; that it stood on three hills, 
and was so situated as to resemble a half -moon. It 
seemed to contain some handsome buildings; and 
we could imagine the havoc made by the earthquake 
of 1 755, when, as you have read, no less than 60,000 
persons lost their lives. 

Judging from the large number of vessels lying 
at anchor, and going in and out, I should think it 
must have had an extensive commerce, though we 
were told it had greatly declined, since Brazil, which 
was formerly a foreign possession of Portugal, was 
-declared independent in 1821. 

We tripped along gaily, and had already left 
behind " fair Cadiz rising o^er the dark blue sea,'' 
when the high rock of Gibraltar came in sight ; and 
in a few hours more we dropped anchor in the Bay, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

GIBRALTAR, AND THE VOYAGE TO CAPE COAST. 

Thou bold, defiant Rock ! thy. towering crest 

Smiles grimly from Hispania's shore, 
And scorns alike the ocean's surging breasty 
Or thundering cannon's deadli&st roar — 
What brave, heroix? hearts have bled and died for thee. 
Proud monument of Eliot's gallant victory ! 

This was the first foreign seaport we had really 
seen, and ships from almost every nation were lying 
there, dischargiug or taking in cargoes. The captain 
came to us as we were standing at the bow of the 
vessel, and said, — 

*' Now, if you would like to take a good view of 
Gibraltar, you may. We shall stay here four days. 
I have a large cargo of English goods to land, and 
a quantity of rum, preserved fruits, silk, and wax, 
to take on board.. So make th# best of your time. 
Have a good scramble about the rocks, but mind the 
awful precipices. And don't forget the Garrison." 

You may imagine we were all eyes and ears; 
and as we let down our anchor, I could hear sailors 
clattering and chattering in all sorts of foreign 
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languages. What a busy place it was, to be sure, 
and how nimble those sailors were ! How they 
slung themselves about from rope to rope, and 
stood in such dangerous places that we got quite 
giddy looking at them ! 

We put off in a small skiff, and made our way 
through the network of boats and ships, fearing at 
every moment that we should be upset. At length 
we reached the landing-stage, and for the first time 
set foot in a strange land. 

"Now, Harry," said I, "let us begin with the 
Garrison ; what say you ? '* 

"All right, Tom, 1 am quite ready. But which 
road shall we take ? ** 

" Let us ask that foreigner who is coming on the 
other side of the way." 

So stepping across to him, I ventured, somewhat 
timorously, to ask if he would direct us to the gar- 
rison. But I was met by such a volley of foreign 
jargon, that I was fairly confounded, and stood on 
the pavement looking quite foolish. 

" Inglis ? " said the man. 

*' Yes, yes ! '* I replied hurriedly, catching at the 
expression, " yes, we are English, and want to know 
the way to the Garrison." 

But I could see that this was about the only 
word of English he knew; for he lapsed into his 
own language again, and chattered away as fast as 
if I were as well acquainted with it as he himself. 

At this moment an English soldier passed, who 
at once put us in the right way. We did not go 
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within the Garrisoi^ itself, yet we obtained a tolerably 
good view of the fortifications^ 

We then made our way into the town, and were 
greatly delighted with the main street, which 
seemed quite half a mile long, filled with handsome 
shops, in which all kinds of foreign and home pro^ 
duce were temptingly displayed. 

We were struck, too, with the houses, so unlike 
any we had seen before, with their immense bow 
windows; the flat roofs reminding us of the 
eastern houses we had read of in books on Scripture 
History. 

And it looked so strange, too, to see so many of 
them painted a dead black,— to blunt, as the captain 
said, the dazzling rays of the sun, which at that 
very moment was burning fiercely. 

For a few hours on the following day we amused 
ourselves with watching the various vessels load 
and unload; and then we set off for a good scramble 
on the high rocks, where, at the height of some 
hundred feet, we could enjoy a delightful view of 
the sea, and watch the ships as they entered the 
Mediterranean. 

We started a good many rabbits and woodcocks ; 
and as we were climbing a ledge of rock, a huge 
snake darted forward, hissing, and frightening us 
dreadfully. I do not know why we were so horri- 
fied, unless it was that we had never seen a snake 
in the neighbourhood of Gonfieid, and had only read 
of them in books, or seen them in the travelling 
shows. 
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Not liking the company of the wily reptile, we 
heat a quick retreat ; but only to be startled by a 
sight still more strange. There, right before us, 
performing his antics, but keeping a sharp eye on 
our movements all the while, was a monkey — a real 
monkey ! And, could it be ? Yes, indeed, without 
a tail^ too, — ^looking sadly deformed, we thought. 

We supposed it had' escaped from one of the 
vessels, and had entrenched itself on these rocks. 
But this idea was dispelled before we got much 
farther ; for we saw another, and another, and quite 
a little troop of them in one place, "jabbering " and 
screeching as if terribly enraged at our intrusion. 

This was a surprise indeed. We had never heard 
of monkeys at Gibraltar ; but that must have been 
owing to our small stock of geographical knowledge, 
for we were told when we got on board that Gibraltar 
was quite famed for its tailless monkeys ; being, in 
fact, the only place in Europe where they are found. 

The goods being shipped to the captain's satisfac- 
tion, we raised our anchor, drew out of the bay, 
and proceeded to Cape Coast Castle. 

The heat was now very oppressive, and the voyage 
grew sadly monotonous. That blazing sun became 
more and more unbearable, and we were glad to 
escape from its glare by keeping down below. But 
even there the atmosphere was so close and stifling 
that we could scarcely breathe. 

And matters were not made better when some of 
the sailors told us that the present heat was nothing 
to what it would be when we crossed the " Line." 
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" Then, indeed, we must look out," said they, "for 
the sun will become so hot that you may see the 
scorching blisters rise on each other s face." 

But, country bumpkins as we were, we knew 
better than this, and it was only the way the sailors 
had of making things worse than they really were. 

We thought, too, they were very unfeeling some- 
times, and sadly wanting in sympathy, nob only to 
us, but to others. It was not that they were hard- 
hearted — ^far from it ; I dare say if a suitable occasion 
offered, they could show as warm and tender hearts 
as any of us. They evidently meant it all for fun. 
But it was cruel fun, sometimes, for all that. Here's 
an instance of it. 

As we were crossing the "Line," they took a 
young cabin-boy, who had come with us from 
Liverpool, and who had not been to sea before, and 
having stripped him almost naked on the deck, 
covered him with pitch, and then rolled him in a 
heap of featliers. The young urchin, for his life, 
durst not scream or kick, lest the captain should 
hear of it ; and certainly a more pitiable, ludicrous 
sight could not well be imagined. 

But the lad took it, on the whole, good- 
humouredly, and did not seem much the worse 
for his initiation ; for this was done in honour of his 
having first crossed the Equator. 

The feathers, of course, were all right, and rather 
agreeable than otherwise ; but it was the tar and 
the naked shoulders under that hot sun which made 
us feel so much for the little fellow. 
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And even the rough sailors themselves, we could 
see, felt that they had almost gone too far, and 
tried to make up for their cruelty by unusual kind- 
nesses and caresses. And I must be just to them 
and say that these were genuine; and the boy 
seemed fully recompensed for the discomfort he had 
undergone. 

We were now fast approaching the neighbourhood 
of the Gold Coast, and in two more days we ex- 
pected to put into Cape Coast Castle. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

LIFE AT CAPE COAST CASTLE. 

Now merrily glides our gallant bark 

Fast o'er Atlantic's wave, 
Till Afric's burning sands we mark, 

And pass the " White Man's Grave." 
** Huzza ! Cape Coast ! " the sailor cries, 

And down the anchor falls ; 
Proud England's flag right gaily flies 

Above the " Castle '' walls. 

Land had been in sight for some time, and we 
could see the tropical vegetation in rich luxuriance 
on the mountain slopes. It was indeed a panorama 
of beauty ; and it seemed quite impossible that that 
lovely region could be so pestilential and fatal to 
Europeans. 

We passed Sierra Leone, the "White Man's 
Grave," — looking, in fact, anything but a grave — 
and dropped anchor outside Cape Coast Castle. 

The captain informed us that a brisk little trade 
. had of late sprung up in this neighbourhood, and 
the "Castle " was becoming an important place. 

The natives crowded to the beach as we ap- 
proached, affording us a good view of their appear- 
ance and dress before we left the deck. 
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The women, as well as men, were well-endowed 
by nature with strength and activity. Their com- 
plexion was not quite black, but rather of a brownish 
tint. As they stood thrusting their heads forward, 
we could see their thick lips, protruding chin, and 
large ears. We did not think, however, that their 
Matures, in other respects, were like those of the 
real negroes — at all events, hke the negroes we had 
seen in England. Their noses were not so flat, and 
their joints seemed immense. They had not much 
beard, but their long faces made up for that. As I 
looked at their strong, well-formed, muscular limbs, 
they reminded me of the wrestlers I had seen in 
Gonfield; and I was sure they made splendid 
labourers. 

But after we had landed, and walked a little into 
the irregularly-built town, we lost our good opinion 
of these fine-looking fellows. The women were 
doing all the work, carrying huge hampers and 
packages on their shoulders, and some even had a 
baby as well resting on a sort of cushion fastened 
behind. 

We were much more pleased with the women 
than the men; for, although they were certainly 
more ugly, they were infinitely quicker with their 
eyes, tongues, and hands. 

But even the black women were just as vain as 
some of our fine ladies. Their dress consisted of a 
large piece of coloured print ; and we could easily 
see that they chose the gaudiest patterns, and the 
most dazzling stripes — red, yellow, and blue, in 
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great profusion, being evidently their favourite 
colours. 

Harry and I walked up one of the principal 
streets (there were only two), and were greatly 
struck with the umbrella-like trees planted on each 
side. They looked very beautiful, and were in full 
bloom, bearing a large yellow flower. 

It was with no little astonishment that we saw 
large houses built of stone and brick, like the 
houses in England. Some of them, in particular, 
were very massive ; the one on the top of the hill 
looked just like a castle, and perhaps gave the 
place its name. Like those of Gibraltar, the houses 
had flat roofs and the windows were closely latticed 
to keep out the tropical sun. 

" These are fine buildings, Harry," said I, '' and 
not such as I should have expected to find in this 
part of the world. Don't you think some of them 
are quite as large as any we saw in Liverpool ? " 

" I do indeed," replied Hariy. " But these can- 
not be the houses of the natives. They are doubtless 
the residences of the English and foreign merchants." 

We had not gone many steps before our minds 
were set at rest on this point. For we came sud- 
denly upon a crowd of cottages, or hovels rather, 
made of mud or common clay, huddled so closely 
together and so offensive, that we did not wonder 
the place was unhealthy to Europeans. Whilst 
gazing at those miserable dwellings, more fit for 
beasts than for men, women, and children, we were 
accosted by the captain, who said, — 
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'' WeU, you seem to be admiriDg those handsome 
cabins. What do you think of them ? '' 

** Wretched enough, surely, captain," Harry re- 
plied ; " and life in those places must be intolerable. 
Even the close sickly smell at this distance makes 
me quite ill now." 

"Tut, tut," he replied, "this is nothing. You 
should be here in the rainy season. Down this 
narrow gully, on the slopes of which, you see, those 
hovels stand, a filthy stream flows, which is, in fact, 
nothing but a sewer of the most oflensive descrip- 
tion, and throws off the most abominable stench. 
Then, indeed, is the time for fever and pestilence to 
stalk abroad, and fill the white man s grave." 

"Is it usual for the women to do such heavy 
work as that we saw them doing to-day, as we came 
up from the beach ? " said I, turning away. 

" They always do the heavy work ; from the 
beginning to the end of the year, their life is one 
round of drudgery and slavery. All the field (as 
well as the household) work is done by the women, 
and the men lie idle. They are, I believe, the mo«t 
lazy men in the world. You cannot make them 
work. And they are as cowardly and superstitious 
as they are lazy. They fly at the least danger, and 
will worship a stone, a tree, or a flower. But the 
women — ah! the women are brave, active, and 
willing, and shame the men. Come to the market, 
and then tell me whether you have ever, even in 
England, seen women so business-like as these, and 
who strike a bargain so well." 
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So we followed the captain to the market, which 
was held on a large level piece of ground, mostly 
exposed to the open air, but with a few timber- 
sheds in the middle. 

We found ourselves at once in the midst of a busy 
throng of women, selling and buying — some squat- 
ting on the ground with their babies bound to their 
backs, and others standing and haggling about a 
fish, or a yam, a pine-apple, or a banana. And they 
were as active and intent on their business as if 
the disposal of their wares was a matter of life and 
death. Some men were standing idly by, grinning 
at the excited purchasers, or lounging on the 
ground. 

" Are all the men alike ? " said I ; " are there no 
exceptions ? " 

" Ah, yes ! there are some — I forgot. A few who 
get their living on the coast are very expert with 
the canoe, and are splendid fishermen. They are 
examples of what all might be if they were not so 
abominably idle." 

"Holloa ! " I exclaimed, " what is the meaning of 
that crowd yonder? Shall we see what is the 
matter ? " 

" I can guess," replied the captain. " They are 
publicly selling some slaves. Even here, you see, 
though it is in a certain sense under British protec- 
tion, men, women, and children are bought and 
sold as in the most barbarous ages." 

And the captain was right. Two men, three 
women, and a child were being exposed for public 
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auction ; but, as if ashamed even to be seen near, 
we withdrew by common consent, and reached the 
street again. 

" Come now, and see what famous cooks these 
Fantee women are," said the captain. " But stop • 
look at that woman, and notice the badge she wears. 
She belongs to the panther clan. These Fantees are 
divided into endless clans, known only by their 
badges. Some of them choose a hawk, some a 
parrot, or other animals; so they are called the 
hawk-clan, the parrot-clan, and so on." 

We entered a house and were treated to an ex- 
cellent dinner, served up by a Fantee cook. We 
had a delicious soup, which the captain informed us 
was concocted of fish or fowl, rice, hard-boiled eggs, 
and something he called cassava-root. They brought 
up the fin of a shark, considering it a great dainty ; 
but we didn't relish it, and so it returned untouched. 

" Let us try a little * tiger-milk,' " said the cap- 
tain. " I'm told it's very nice." 

Why it is called " tiger-milk " I can hardly tell 
you. It is a kind of jelly, made, I believe, from the 
starchy matter of a sort of eatable tuber, which 
grows in those parts. Some people consider it very 
good food ; and we did not find it at all unpleasant. 

" Though these women are very good cooks," the 
captain added, " the Fantees, as a tribe, are not par- 
ticular what they eat. They will devour the flesh 
of the monkey, the alligator, and do not object even 
to bad fish, which of all things is, I think, the most 
disgusting." 
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Having spent a long day in the town, where we 
had learnt a great deal of the life and habits of these 
people, we returned to the beach, and inquired what 
sort of neighbours they had. 

" They are surrounded by numerous tribes, very 
much like them," said the captain, " and they all 
speak dialects of the same language. But there is 
a powerful race of warriors about a hundred miles 
inland, who sometimes play sad havoc with the 
Fantees, and by whom they are held in the greatest 
terror. One or two of my sailors have penetrated 
to their capital on former occasions ; but the route 
is dangerous and troublesome, on account of the 
petty warfare which is for ever going on between 
these neighbouring tribes, who hate each other 
thoroughly." 

" How long do you intend to remain here, cap- 
tain ? " I asked, when he had finished. 

"About a week longer," he replied. "We are 
waiting for some gold-dust and ivory, which is to 
come from the very country I have just spoken of, 
and I expect it by Saturday. Let me see, tliis is 
Monday." 

So saying, he entered the boat, and pulled us off 
to the ship. 

Before turning into our hammocks that evening 
we overheard the sailors planning an expedition 
into the country. Being anxious to see as much as 
possible during our stay, we got up and joined them. 
Four of their number had received leave of absence 
for a day or two in order to visit some of the inland 
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villages, where they hoped to do a little traffic on 
their own account. On asking if we might go with 
them^ they consented at once. We therefore re- 
turned to our hammocks, and were soon asleep, 
dreaming of the morrow. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

DANGEROUS ADVENTURES WITH SAVAGES. 

" Here, blazing suns shoot forth a downward ray, 
And fiercely shed intolerable day ! 
Here stretch those fields with rank luxuriance crowned, 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around ; 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the deadly snake, 
Where, crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 
And savage men more murd'rous still than they ! " 

Goldsmith. 

We started early, and began the long gradual ascent 
which commences at the coast ; but it was so densely 
overgrown with trees and underwood, that we had 
the greatest difficulty in making our way. 

To enliven the journey, and perhaps to terrify 
us as well, the sailors repeated stories of this inland 
race : that they sometimes offered human beings in 
sacrifice, and that cruel executions and horrible 
deaths were of daily occurrence, and looked upon 
in the light of a pastime. In battle, however, these 
people were skilful and brave, and were, at that 
very time, engaged in active warfare with a tribe 
whose territory lay in the immediate neighbourhood. 
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So, at every turn, we were expecting to see or hear 
some traces of this conflict ; and Harry and I were 
greatly excited in consequence. The sailors had, 
of course, their firearms in instant readiness ; for 
the forest through which we were passing was so 
dense that we could hardly see a step either before 
or behind us, and our party might, therefore, be 
attacked unawares at any moment. 

Moreover, this warlike race, of which we had 
already heard so much, bore a great grudge against 
the English, and we might naturally expect little 
mercy at their hands. 

We had now reached the bank of a river at a 
point where it took a sudden bend, and could see, 
through a break in the forest, the group of villages 
the sailors were hoping to reach. But hark ! what 
was that peculiar rustling, as if some one were 
creeping through the tall grass ? We stopped and 
listened ; and Harry immediately afterwards whis- 
pered that he had seen a pair of eyes gleaming 
through the brushwood. We were all on our defence 
in a moment ; and had need be, for in another instant 
a shower of arrows whistled about our ears from 
some unseen foe, and we felt that our end was 
high. But seeing the undaunted and brave looks 
of the sailors, we caught a little of their spirit, and 
I firmly clutched the musket I had borrowed before 
starting. 

We listened attentively for some minutes, and 
then one of the sailors, with an eye as piercing as 
that of an eagle, caught sight of a woolly head 
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crouching on the ground, evidently an advanced 
»eout. He instantly shonldered his musket and 
fired ; and the savage, uttering a sharp cry of pain, 
rolled over on the grass, telling us plainly enough 
that the shot had reached home. 

We were immediately assailed by another volley 
of arrows from the direction of the river ; and» 
plunging madly forward through the underwood, 
we reached the place where the savage felL But 
he had evidently been only slightly wounded, for 
we saw him hobbling back to his companions, who, 
uttering a loud shout, beat a hasty retreat 

After great difficulty, and many ugly scratches, 
we emerged again from the wood, and stood on the 
bank of the river. But our foes had crossed in 
tbeir canoes, and entrenched themselves in the 
wood on the opposite side. As far as we could 
judge, I should say that there were not more than 
a dozen of them at the outside, who had doubtless 
been really more bent on plunder and mischief than 
on serious warfare. 

They had evidently been mistaken, and did not 
expect to find us so well armed. That one telling 
shot, in the very nick of time, had checked them at 
the outset ; for the moment their companion had got 
back to them, we heard the shout, and they were 
^ono. If tlie sailor had missed his aim or his oppor- 
tunity, a close battle would have resulted, and we 
might have perished iu that treacherous wood. 

Afttvr a luisty consultation, we decided to return 
to tlK^ coast) for our unseen enemies would probably 
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get a reinforcement and attack us again, in such 
numbers that our escape would be impossible. We 
therefore hurried back with all the speed we could, 
and reached the " Castle " late in the afternoon. 

During the remainder of the week we confined 
ourselves to^ the beach and the town, and found 
plenty to amuse us, till the day for sailing 
arrived. 

•On the following Monday we started for the 
Cape, and having a fair wind, made good progress, 
and arrived sooner than the captain expected. 

We discharged a part of our cargo and took in 
a good stock of fresh provisions, had a splendid 
view of the Table Mountain, and a good ramble 
over Cape Town. 

As the captain had orders to call at Sumatra and 
Java before going to Australia, we got away from 
the Cape as quickly as possible, and made straight 
for those islands. Our passage across the Indian 
Ocean was attended by three or four severe storms, 
which tried the little " tub " to the uttermost. But 
somehow she weathered them gaily, and did not 
seem much the worse. 

Whether we were getting tired of our long voyage 
or not I cannot say, but we certainly felt this ru^i 
from the Cape terribly tedious, and were heartily 
glad when we sighted the mountains of Sumatra, 
stretching along its western side. 

The captain said he had a considerable quantity 
of cutlery and scarlet broadcloths to discharge here, 
and a large store of native produce to take on 
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board, so that we should have some two 01: three 
days at our disposal for seeing the island. 

Crowds of natives came in their boats and 
paddled about the ship, evidently intent upon 
barter. But we found them so utterly dishonest, 
and so regardless of truth, that we took the cap- 
tain's advice, and were cautious in our dealings 
with them. Many of those we saw in the boats, 
and also in the island afterwards, were clean enough 
in their persons, but dirty and filthy in their apparel 
I verily believe that some of them had never washed 
their garments since they began to wear them ; and 
so we did not go nearer than we could help. 

After unlading the goods intended for Sumatra^ 
the captain informed some of the sailors that they 
might have two days' leave of absence whilst the 
natives were shipping the spices, canes, and rattans, 
of which we were taking a large quantity. 

An excursion to the interior of the island was there- 
fore immediately planned, and we provided ourselves 
with everything necessary for so perilous a journey. 

You know, I dare say, that Sumatra literally 
swarms with every species of wild animals; the 
tiger, especially, grows to an enormous size and 
strength. The interior we found very wooded, and 
met at every step civet-cats, chameleons, flying 
lizards, and now and then ve started a rhinoceros, 
or a bear, and once an elephaiit. 

As we passed through some of the villages, we 
found the natives, of all ranks, assembled watching 
cock-fights, in which they certainly took a greater 
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interest than they did in anything else. Gaming 
too, we could see was everywhere practised; and 
opium-smoking was quite common, especially 
amongst the Malay population. 

" Let us go to the top of that hill," said one of 
the sailors, *' and I daresay we shall get a capital 
view of the other side of the island." 

"Agreed," cried all, for we were in high spirits. 

So we slung our muskets over our shoulders, and 
each cut for himself a good stout cudgel. At first 
we trudged along merrily enough. But it was a 
much tougher aflair to ascend the hill than we had 
imagined, and we were already puffing and blowing 
with the exertion and heat together. 

After getting about half-way up, the vegetation 
became more luxuriant, and the underwood more 
and more dense and troublesome. You could have 
told by our faces, too, that we were not quite at 
ease on another account; for though we hardly 
expected an adventure like that on the Gold Coast, 
yet we knew that at any moment we might be 
attacked by some savage beast. 

So we kept a sharp look-out, peering to right 
and left, before and behind, sometimes holding our 
breath as we thought we heard a suspicious sound, 
at other times beating the bushes with more noise 
than necessary, hoping by this means to frighten 
away some lurking monster. At last we reached 
a more open place, where the trees were very few, 
but the tall grass and brushwood thicker than ever. 

I suppose we had not gone more than half a 
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dozen steps when Hany Brown, one of the sailors, 
gave an alarm. 

"Look out, my boys," he said, in a whisper, 
" there's some huge beast close at hand. I saw him 
move through the grass." 

And before there was time to reply, we were 
startled by a roar like thunder, and the next 
moment saw an immense male tiger bounding over 
the shrubbery, displaying his horrid jaws and ter- 
rible fangs, dripping even then with the blood of 
some recent victim. 

But this had evidently only served to whet his 
appetite, for he immediately rushed in the direction 
where we were now standing side by side, as if for 
mutual protection. We had cocked our muskets 
on entering the jungle, and stood ready to fire. 

Harry Brown took the lead as if by common 
consent, and glancing at him for a moment, I saw 
that keen eye of his as boldly and intently fixed 
on the approaching tiger as the eagle's on the sim. 

" Keep quiet, boys," he hoarsely muttered. " Be 
ready to fire in case I miss ; well pepper the fellow, 
and cut short his career." 

The tiger had now come within easy distance, 
and in another moment would be upon us. 

Crack went Brown's musket ; and with a mighty 
yell which made us tremble again, the beast took 
an enormous leap upwards, and we saw that his 
upper jaw had been shattered. 

This only enraged him the more, and he roared 
louder than ever. 
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Crack ! crack ! crack ! crack ! went four muskets 
ia quick succession ; and after another mighty leap 
upwards, he fell with a heavy thud to the earth, 
bleeding and groaning with pain. 

We now approached him with our cudgels, 
believing him to be dying; but he immediately 
bounded up again, bleeding and bruised as he was, 
and flew at Brown, who was the foremost. Brown 
turned suddenly aside, but not before the fearful 
paw of the tiger had clutched his shoulder, tearing 
away clothes and flesh alike. But this was his last 
leap, for he fell again exhausted to the ground. A 
well-directed blow from another of the sailors ended 
the struggle ; and there that savage but noble- 
looking animal lay weltering in his gore, quite dead ! 

This incident seemed to take away all our desire 
for exploring the island. So reloading our guns, 
we prepared to return, after doing the best we could 
for poor Brown's shoulder. 

We could not, -however, leave the dead tiger at 
once. Somehow every one of us seemed attracted 
to the spot, and once or twice we started away and 
then returned to it again, and something like pity 
and remorse crept into our hearts at the sight of so 
splendid an animal stricken in death ! 

But we reflected, as if to ease our consciences, 
that its slaughter had been forced upon us. If we 
had failed, or been insufficiently armed, some of us 
at least would have been left there, under that hot 
southern sun, to be devoured by the very beast 
which now lay motionless at our feet ! 

11 
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CHAPTER XXL 

SUMATRA AND JAVA. 

Mephitic steams from Java's hills arise, 
Infest the air, and poison all the skies. 

" Look on this desolation : — mark yon brow, 
Once adamant, a cone of ashes now : [strewn. 

Great smouldering heaps, wide wrecks and cinders 
Lie, like the walls of Sodom, overthrown." 

James MoNraoMERY. 

As we descended the hillside, the beautiful ocean 
was looking so peaceful under the glow of the even- 
ing sun ; and here and there a ship in full sail, 
dotting the surface, made the prospect very lovely 
and impressive. 

We saw two elephants farther down, but they 
quickly disappeared at our approach. After stop- 
ping to watch the antics of some curious-looking 
monkeys, we emerged from the wood, and shortly 
afterwards came to the beach. 

" Well, boys," said the captain to us on reaching 
the vessel, ^' how have you enjoyed your trip ? 
Beautiful country, isn't it ? " 

" Beautiful enough," Harry replied ; " but hardly 
the sort of place I should like to live in." 
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" Why, is it too hot for you ? " 

"It is not that,'* said Harry; "but I do not 
Kke the people — many of them look so dishonest 
and treacherous." 

" Ah ! that is true enough," rejoined the captain. 
" I daresay you will find as much cheating here as 
in any place. These people seem to think it quite 
a distinguished honour to cheat a foreigner; but 
you cannot deny that it is a lovely spot." 

We related to him our adventure, and he 
said, — 

" You may thank your stars, my fine fellows, that 
you got off so easily. The tiger of Sumatra is an 
ugly beast to encounter, and many a brave but 
daring lad has he torn to pieces in days gone by. 
My advice to you is, avoid the company of tigers, 
and especially the tiger of Sumatra." 

" Thanks, captain, for your good advice ; but the 
chances are we shall never set foot in Sumatra 
again, so I think we may consider that danger over 
for the present. When do you start for Java ? " 

" To-morrow, at one o'clock precisely ; but I do 
•not expect to stay there long. I have to ship some 
pepper, indigo, and rice for Australia. This, how- 
ever, will not take us many hours. Although I 
cannot say we have had an unfavourable voyage on 
the whole so far, yet we have been at sea some 
months now, and I want to be in Australia by 
Christmas, if possible. So there is no time to lose. 
Still, I think I can spare you a day in Java, as you 
seem so fond of exploring ; but mind the tigers, I 
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say. The forests of Java aboimd in them as do the 
forests of Sumatra." 

With the captain's usual punctuality, we set sail; 
and for some two or three hundred miles kept close 
to the shore of Sumatra, which is, you know, a very 
long island. We had not lost sight of it when Java 
came in view. 

Harry and I having been bred in a mining dis- 
trict, and I in particular having had bitter experi- 
ence of underground fires, soon noticed a sulphurous 
smell, which increased in strength as we drew 
nearer the island, till at last it grew quite sickening. 

We now saw large volumes of smoke rising from 
the tops of one or two hills; and whilst gazing at 
them the captain came up and said, — 

"There, my lads, you see those burning moun- 
tains ? they are dangerous places, and some, I am 
told, are very deadly. I have never been to the 
top of one myself*, but have often intended to climb 
up the celebrated one near Batur, which is, I believe, 
now extinct. However, we will make up a party 
when we have dropped anchor, and try to climb 
one of these hills, — that is, if you would like to go. 
My first mate will take charge during our absence." 

" We shall be delighted, captain," said Harry and 
I, in a breath ; and Harry added in great glee, 
" Just fancy ! climbing a burning mountain, Tom ! 
What wonderful adventures to tell when we get 
home ! " 

"I hope we shan't encounter another tiger 
though," I replied. " Somehow all our excursions 
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have been attended with great danger ; and you re- 
member we promised mother and Nellie to be careful." 

At the mention of Nellie's name, I saw Harry s 
eyes brighten and his cheeks redden, but his glee 
was much subdued. 

" Yes, I really think we WAid be more cautious, 
Tom. We were far too venturesome at the * Castle ' 
and in Sumatra, and were nearly plunging head- 
long into the jaws of death in consequence." 

" It is very fine of you to talk so, Harry, but you 
were the first to agree to the captain's proposal to 
climb the volcano he spoke of just now." 

"Ah, yes, so I was," he replied; "but I think 
the captain is a cool fellow, and will not lead us 
into any unnecessary danger. He evidently knows 
these parts well." 

We now entered a very decent harbour and 
dropped anchor immediately. The captain made 
his arrangements for shipping the cargo, and gave 
the mate minute instructions as to what he should 
do during his absence. 

We made up a party of six — the captain, Harry 
and I, and three sailors. 

Our muskets were again examined and loaded • 
and so provided we set forth at once. The captain 
brought two dogs with him, and we naturally 
thought he meant to combine a little sporting with 
his exploration. And yet, as we got nearer those 
offensive hills, we could distinctly see the dogs 
hang back, as with a sort of dread, and at last the 
sailors had fairly to drag them along. 
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" What is the matter with the dogs ? ^ said I ; 
" they don't seem to er»joy the trip at alL" 

"Enjoy it! no, indeed," said the captain. "1 
dare say they do not, poor brutes. But I am going 
to try an experiment with them, which I expect 
they scarcely like. You will see when we get to 
the top what I mean." 

As he did not appear inclined to enlighten us 
further, we did not question him. But our curiosity 
was greatly increased when he told the sailors ta 
catch a snake or two, which were plentiful about 
there, and a few other reptiles, if they could. 

We had to cross a marsh before the foot of the 
mountain could be reached ; and here we had to be 
extremely careful. There were scorpions and mos- 
quitoes in abundance ; and to our great horror we 
saw an immense black tiger, a most ferocious-looking 
fellow. But fortunately he took alarm at the report 
of a musket, and plunged into a neighbouring 
jungle. 

The sailors had now caught a sufficient supi)ly of 
animals for the captain's purpose, and we reached 
the other side of the marsh without further alarm. 

We now began the ascent ; and a hot and trouble- 
some journey it was, sure enough. But I felt more 
at home here ; for the whole side of the hill was 
blasted and desolate, just like one of the " pits" in 
our own country. Vast torrents of lava had poured 
down the side, and huge cinders were lying about 
in great numbers. 

"Harry," said I, "this is a little like Gonfield. 
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Who ever thought, so many thousand miles from 
home, we should meet with a place like this ? I 
wonder what mother and Nellie would think if 
they knew where we were at this moment." 

" They would be frightened enough, I dare say," 
replied Harry. " Isn't this an abominable smell ? " 

"That, too, reminds me of Gonfield. I well 
remember sulphurous smells like these, and have 
reason to do so ; but it is one comfort that we are 
on an extinct volcano, and not in a fiery pit." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A CRUEL DEED— ARRIVAL AT SYDNEY. 

What mean those yells and fearful cries, 

Which rend the heart and pierce the skies ? 

Is it the voice of vMin or MW, 

Which echoes from the deadly wild ? 

Ah no ! ** They are but dogsy' which shrink 

And quiver from the poisonous brink. 

They kill " but dogs ! " Oh shame ! thrice shame ! 

That man should so disgrace his name. 

We talked away about home and friends till we 
reached the crater. Whether it was the exhausting 
walk up the hill under the broiling sun, or the dis- 
agreeable odour of the place, I cannot say, but I 
felt myself growing sickly and faint, and once 
or twice I really thought I should have become 
insensible. 

" Harry," said I, " I feel very queer ; I don't know 
what's the matter with me." 

" So do I," he replied ; " I cannot endure this 
stifling sensation much longer." 

The captain, too, and the sailors, though they 
were more accustomed to close and sickening smells 
in their small cabins, imdoubtedly felt the oppres- 
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siveness of the situation, for the captain 8aid, 
suddenly, — 

" Let us try the experiment and be off. This is 
a horrible place, and I feel almost knocked over." 

He had evidently given the sailors previous in- 
structions ; for they threw the dogs and the snakes, 
and the other animals they had caught, one by one, 
into the huge hollow at our feet; and the poor 
things rolled over quite dead instantly. 

I shall never forget those two poor dogs — how 
they held back, and barked and whined so piteously , 
as if they knew well enough what was awaiting 
them below ; and what a yell of agony they put 
forth when, at last, they were hurled into that 
deadly pit. But it was only for a moment. After- 
wards all was quiet as death ! 

Ah yes ! " quiet as death," indeed. This seemed 
the very grave and gate of death ; and a thrill of 
terror ran through us all at that moment ! 

I can see, even now, the piteous faces of those 
two dogs, and hear their cries ; how they asked — 
yes, a%ked — begged, prayed, supplicated, in their 
way, to be spared ! I still shudder when I think 
of them and that unearthly yell. 

Ah, captain, I lost much confidence in you then ! 
I had thought you a soft-hearted, gentle man, though 
a hardy sailor. I did not think you cruel enough 
to treat a poor dog so ; and dogs so knowing, too ! 
They knew the cruelty in store for them before 
we did. 

"They are only dog%l^ said the captain, "and 
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they died instantly. It doesn't matter now; it 
was rather unpleasant then, certainly." 

We dared not rebuke him, but, as we came down, 
I could see how Harry's generous and sensitive heart 
had been touched by the scene; for he often reverted 
to it, and recalled those pitiful cries with such tell- 
ing effect that I saw the captain was far more 
impressed by Harry's manner than he would have 
been by any direct appeal to his feelings. How 
much can be done to soften a hard heart, and check 
a cruel deed, in a quiet, unpretending way, as if it 
were not meant as a rebuke, but rather as an in- 
tense feeling of sympathy for the sufferer, calling 
out our better parts and touching us to the quick ! 

"But it was 'only a dog^ Harry repeated 
mournfully. "It would not have done to put a 
hoy down there, or a man; it would have been so 
cruel. But it did not matter for a dog ! And yet 
how he pleaded, too ! But he * died instantly.* 
And so would a man or a boy probably. He was 
glad it was 'only a dog' and none of us !*' 

And so, not meaning to rebuke the captain, but 
only feeling for the dogs, he struck a lesson home, 
and, as the captain told me afterwards, set the 
matter in a new light. " Only dogs!" — how much, 
very much cruelty, those words implied ! 

We descended the hill and crossed the marsh 
without noticing anything except an occasional 
thrush or blackbird, chirping and hopping jfrom 
tree to tree, reminding us again of home. 

But our hearts were too full to take any further 
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interest in the surrounding objects; and I believe 
we were as silent a party as ever returned from a 
country trip. We looked exactly, what in truth 
we were, men returning from a funeral; for had 
we not consigned living, feeling creatures to a 
pestilential grave ? 

When the goods were all on board, the captain 
immediately gave orders to draw up the anchor, 
and the Falcon was soon skimming along on its 
way to Australia. 

We went somewhat out of our way to make a 
hasty call at a point on the south of Borneo ; but 
our stay was so short that we did not attempt to 
go on shore, though I confess I should dearly have 
liked to have had a peep at Sir James Brooke, an 
English gentleman who had established himself 
there, and was already working wonders, we were 
told. But we were too far away from his residence^ 
and had no time to spare. 

The captain said it was rather dangerous sailing 
ia this neighbourhood, as the islands and rocks 
were so numerous, making the sea, in places, very 
treacherous. But he was cautious, and our progress 
slow for a time. 

At last we emerged from the Java Sea and the 
network of the Sunda Islands, and giving all our 
canvas to the wind, made straight for Australia. 

The Falcon made hasty calls at Perth and Ade- 
laide, and discharged cargo for Melbourne ; but its 
final destination, as well as ours, was Sydney. 

The brave little " tub," however, did not enter the 
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beautiful bay called Sydney Cove till about a fort- 
night after Christmas, so that the captain did not 
arrive as early as he had expected. 

We proceeded on shore at once, and were informed 
that our luggage should be forthcoming during the 
day. We bade Captain Seaward and the sailors 
a hearty good-bye, and were indeed really very 
thankful to them. The captain, especially, had 
been most kind throughout the voyage, and seemed 
to take a lively interest in our welfare. Perhaps 
he remembered liifi early days, and liis first visits 
to a foreign shore, and knew how lonely we should 
feel for a time. But we tried to put a good face on 
matters, and said that after receiving letters from 
England we meant to go up the country, and seek 
occupation in the sheep-farming districts. 

I should have told you that Harry and I were 
most particular in our correspondence, as we had 
promised, having written long letters from Gibraltar, 
Cape Coast Castle, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
asking that the replies might be forwarded to 
Sydney, where we would wait till they arrived. 

In my letters from Gibraltar and the Cape I 
enclosed notes for Mr. Harward. I don't know 
why I was so nervous in writing these letters, and 
why they took me so long, for I wrote, and blotted, 
and scratched many times before I was satisfied 
with my epistle ; or was it that I knew well enough 
other eyes than his would see them, and how soon 
the foreign postmark would be detected ? 

I could picture that sad, kindly face, as he sat at 
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his breakfast-table reading my long story, and then 
passing it on to Evelyn. Ah ! yes, it was this, I 
doubt not, which caused the blots and erasures, and 
the writings again. 

I did not venture to send any message to Evelyn 
in my letter to Mr. Harward, except to express a 
hope that she was well, or something of that kind. 
In my letter to Nellie, I was a little bolder, and 
begged to be very kindly remembered to Miss Har- 
ward, and asked Nellie to tell her several things in 
which I thought she would be interested. 

Harry, however, did not feel so reserved in these 
matters, for he filled huge sheets of paper when- 
ever he wrote to Nellie. He told me he had written 
accounts of our voyage, suppressing some of the 
dangerous adventures. But these accounts, I knew 
very well, only occupied a small portion of the 
whole. Ah !. Harry, " out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh." His heart was full to 
overflowing, and I was not surprised that he had 
so much to say. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

NEWS FROM home! — JOURNEY UP THE COUNTRY. 

*' Good news from home, good news for me, 
Has come across the deep blue sea ! " 

POPULAB SONO. 

What word so deeply thrills 

The expectant heart, or fills 
The bosom with such fluttering hopes and fears ? 

** News ! " " News from home ! " Ah ves ! 

No word so full as this 
Of all that love or memory most endears. 

The first thing we did was to hasten to the post- 
office and inquire if any letters were awaiting us 
from England — not even thinking whether they had 
had sufficient time to get to Sydney. 

We found none ; and were coming away, looking, 
I suppose, rather gloomy, when we met the captain. 

" Well, any news ? " said he. " Too soon yet, I 
fear ; though of course there has been time enough 
to receive answers to the letters you wrote at 
Gibraltar. But cheer up ; they will come by-and- 

by." 

" Shall you stay in Sydney long, captain ? " I 

inquired. 

" Oh yes : I shall be here for six weeks quite. / 

am also waiting for letters from England ; and till 
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they arrive, I cannot make any arrangements about 
the return voyage. I suppose I shall call at several 
ports on my way back, as we did coming ; but of 
course by that time you will be far into the country, 
and making your fortunes fast." 

I don't feel so sure of that, captain," I replied. 
Sydney looks much like other places; nay, not 
quite so interesting and promising as towns I have 
seen. The streets I find are not paved with gold. 
They are well enough paved, certainly, but it is with 
hard, unfeeling stones, like those of other towns; 
and I can see already that large fortunes will not 
fall into our laps, or else why are so many worn 
and pinched faces passing backwards and forwards ? 
Look at that wretched worn-out man, almost bowed 
down, you can see, with disappointment and hope 
deferred till they have made his heart sick ! At all 
events^ there are many here, evidently, who have 
found that *all is not gold that glitters.' The 
glowing promises of wealth which tempted them 
from their homes, have proved rotten at the core !" 
" You are quite right there," replied the captain. 
" I have seen men and women arrive here, strong, 
healthy, and tolerably well off; and I have seen the 
same a few years after, months even, reduced to the 
verge of beggary, and glad to follow any occupation 
they could get. Still, after all, we must be just. 
Some do make their fortunes, and perhaps you may 
too — who knows ? You are young and strong ; the 
Australian world is before you ; make the best of 
it, and keep up your spirits." 
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'' We will try to do that, captain, and certainly 
mean to make the best of it ; we came here for that 
very purpose. It's no use to grumble now, and wish 
we were back. Here we are, Harry, and here we 
must stay awhile." 

** What do you mean to do first ? " asked the cap- 
tain ; " off to the diggings ? " 

" No," said I ; "we mean to try sheep-farming, 
at all events for a time." 

•'Well," he rejoined, " it has the advantage of not 
being so uncertain a life as that at the diggings. 
I have known men do well at sheep-farming, and it 
is what I should recommend myself. Perhaps you 
will be glad to know that three of my sailors mean 
to try it, too. They only agreed with me for the 
voyage out. You know Harry Brown already : he 
is one of them." 

" Yes, we know him quite well," I replied, " and 
should be glad if we might join his company." 

We felt, in fact, quite delighted at the prospect, 
for we had seen him provsd in the hour of danger. 

" He will be pleased, I dare say, to have you," 
said the captain. " He is a good, genuine, brave 
fellow, and just the companion /should like. But 
here he is : you can arrange with him yourself. I 
must now return to my ship. Good-bye : I shall 
see you often, doubtless, before you go." 

*' I hope so, captain ; you have been very kind to 
us both, and we shall never forget you." 

"Don't mention anything about kindness," he 
rejoined ; " I have only done my bare duty, and not 
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even that always well — in Java, for instance ; but 
I will try and do it next time/' added he, casting a 
quick glance at Harry. And then he left us. 

"You touched him in a tender part, Harry, as 
we walked down that hill in Java," I said, " and I 
don't think he will treat dogs in that way again. 
But here is Harry Brown crossing over to us with 
the others." 

Brown seemed quite delighted that we should be 
together once more, and said, as there was no hurry, 
they did not mind waiting till we had received our 
letters. They could find plenty of occupation in 
unloading. There was a great dearth of men for 
that purpose, they told us, owing to so many having 
deserted their posts and gone to the diggings. 

And this opened out a path for us, too. For, 
although we had several pounds left, we determined 
not to be idle whilst waiting. Our new life should 
begin earnestly and at once. And so we got em- 
ployment on the wharf. 

It was hard work at first. The enormous weights 
we had to carry seemed enough to crush us ; but 
we were busy, and so were happy. 

About a week after this, our letters arrived. 

I got a long one from my dear mother. She was 
in good health, and was glad we had got on well, 
so far. She had only received the Gibraltar letter. 
Harry came off splendidly. He had a mighty long 
epistle from Nellie, teUing him about everything, 
with the utmost minuteness, interlarded, I dare say, 
with many little touches of playful affection. How 
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his eyes glistened as he read it, and then read it 
again ; and even a ikird time I caught him stealthily 
reading it. 

Nellie had also wi-itten to me, but, of course, not 
nearly so fully, as she supposed I should hear from 
mother and Mr. Harward. But it was a dear little 
letter, for I loved my sister ; and my best hopes 
were realized, for it contained a short but very 
sweet message from Evelyn Harward, begging to 
be very kindly remembered, and hoping I would 
not be too daring and adventurous ; for it woujd 
trouble mother so, she said. Mother herself did 
not say so; and why did Evelyn think it would 
" trouble mother " ? Had she asked her ? Or was it 
the urging of her own gentle heart ? 1 clung to 
that little message, and believed it was ; and that 
made me happy. 

Mr. Harward had, indeed, written a most kind 
and fatherly letter, giving me plenty of advice, 
but, as he said, not expecting I should take it all. 
When I had had enough of rambling, and had 
" sown my wild oats," as he playfully called it, he 
hoped I should return home and settle in merry old 
England. A good post in the office was waiting 
for me, and would be ready at any time. He even 
said he was quite longing for my return already. 

Why should he be so kind, thought I ? Is it 
because I am fatherless, and he sonless ? What 
can be the reason of his taking so warmly to me ? 
Sometimes it seemed to lift a load of anxiety from 
my mind, and at other times it made me fairly 
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shrink with terror, if after all I were deceiving 
him. 

Having written and posted our replies, in which 
Harry boldly said all he l^ed (and he was very 
extravagant that way), and in which I said all I 
dared in my letter to Nellie, we gave up our work 
at the wharf, and made the necessary preparations 
for our departure " up the country." 

It was a lovely day when we set off, and the 
bright sun seemed full of promise. We felt quite 
light-hearted, for there was a goodly company 
of us, well armed, and fairly well off in our 
way. 

For a long time we noticed a great sameness in 
the landscape, and grew tired of looking at the 
leaves, which everywhere seemed to have that dull 
olive tint, making us think that all the trees of 
Australia must be evergreens. But we were mis- 
taken in this, for we heard afterwards that as you 
go farther inland there are spots of luxuriant 
vegetation, as beautiful as any we had seen in 
Sumatra or Java. 

" Tom,*' said Harry to me one day, *' did you ever 
see such trees as these before ?" 

" I have seen evergreeTis in plenty, if that's what 
you mean ; but I never saw leaves grow like these." 
(For they growdown wards from the branches, instead 
of along them, as at home.) " Everything seems so 
peculiar, and yet I cannot say altogether pleasing. 
There ! do you see that strange-looking animal ; it 
is certainly the most curious / ever saw. Even in 
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Sumatra, which swarmed with living creatures, I 
noticed none so peculiar." 

We had now got to the margin of ia small lake, 
and were all arrested by the sight of this remarkable 
quadruped. It had a bill something like a duck, a 
body covered with fur, not unlike an otter, and 
evidently made its chief abode at the water side. 

The large tracts of pasture land were now reached, 
and here we saw vast flocks of sheep, which were 
being reared chiefly for their excellent wool. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

INTERIOR OF AUSTRALIA — LIFE AMONGST THE 

SQUATTERS. 

" Admiring Nature in her wildest grace, 
These southern scenes with hopeful feet we trace," 
O'er many a plain, through many a forest deep, 
The abodes of wand'ring '* blacks'' and timid sheep, 
Where beauteous birds pour forth no merry lay, 
And ravenous dogs avoid the light of day ; 
Where savage calls disturb the midnight air, 
And hapless strangers meet with scanty fare. 

For miles and miles we wandered on, now wrig- 
gling through forests of gum trees, admiring their 
tall white stems, and the great cones of " mistletoe " 
hanging by single threads from the branches; at 
other times crossing large plains dotted here and 
there with flocks of sheep, and stopping occasionally 
with some soUtary shepherd, or passing the night 
in a settler's hut. What a hot and toilsome journey 
it was ! — the lofty trees with their comparatively 
small branches and vertical leaves affording little 
shelter from the bla^ng Australian sun. 

At last our impatient ears caught the distant 
hum of human voices ; and shortly afterwards we 
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came to the bank of a small river. And here a 
busy scene was going on. It was one of the " chief 
stations/' and thousands upon thousands of sheep, 
collected from the neighbouring plains, had been 
brought for washing and shearing. 

Natives and settlers alike were cleansing the 
sheep in order to clear the wool of the sand and 
grit which depreciate its value and play sad havoc 
with the edge of the shears. The shearing itself 
was being done by men hired for the purpose, and 
the rapidity and skill they displayed in their work 
was something wonderful. 

There, a little distance oflF, a group of " blacks,'^ 
as the natives are usually called, were squatting on 
the ground, and ravenously eating the refuse of a 
bullock which had just been killed. W6 learnt 
afterwards that they mixed freely with the ** whites" 
in this part of Australia ; and though at times they 
would suffer themselves to be employed, yet sooner 
or later would return to their wandering life, dis- 
appear in the bush, and not be seen for months. 
At first sight they bore some resemblance to the 
African negroes, for they had broad flat noses and 
thick lips. In colour, however, they were not so 
black, being more of a sooty-brown or chocolate 
tint, and the hair was thick, coarse, and matted. 

The men were not more than five or five and a 
half feet high ; but they had tine chests, flat feet 
with protruding heels, and looked wiry and mus- 
cular. They were almost, or entirely, naked; but 
the women mostly wore a covering of opossum skins. 
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These Australians were certainly disgusting 
enough in some of their habits; but we did not 
think they looked so hopelessly debased as many 
travellers have represented them. On the contrary, 
some appeared highly intelligent ; and we had fre- 
quent occasion afterwards of admiring their inti- 
mate knowledge of nature, their skill in hunting, 
and expertness in warlike exercises. 

Even at this early period we could see plainly 
enough how the follies and vices of the white man 
had been communicated to the black. For we had 
not been near them many minutes before we were 
pestered with requests for tobacco; and a rather 
amusing incident occurred in consequence. 

One very forward fellow would persist in show- 
ing us his empty pipe, declaring in his broken 
English that he had not a particle of ** weed " to 
fill it, and would we give " poor black fellow " a 
charge ? They have, alas ! but a poor regard for 
truth, and will resort to any device to obtain their 
ends. Harry Brown, who seemed to be well aware 
of this, called the negro to him, took him by the 
head, and forthwith disinterred no less than three 
pipes full of tobacco, which the artful fellow had 
embedded in his hair! You will think he was 
abashed at the discovery. Ah no I he has yet to 
learn that a dishonest action is matter for shame. 
He only gave a wider grin, and went on with his 
begging as eagerly as before. 

We had scarcely got rid of him, when we heard 
about half a dozen men, "blacks" and "whites,** 
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hooting and yelling, and pursuing an animal which 
resembled a dog, except that it gave a sharp yelp 
and never barked. We hastened to see what was 
the matter, when a man, who it appears had just 
arrived, perceiving at once that we were strangers, 
inquired where we were going. We replied that 
we were on the look-out for a suitable opportunity 
of joining some settler who did not object to a 
brace of partners. Could he tell us where we were 
likely to succeed ? 

" Yes, that I can," he replied ; " and not far away, 
either. I have just arrived with these sheep from 
our station, about twenty miles oflF, where I left my 
two mates ; and as soon as I have settled the shear- 
ing business, I mean to return as quickly as pos- 
sible. If you are willing to join us, I think I may 
venture to say, on behalf of my partners, that we 
shall be glad of your assistance, and willing to come 
to terms with you." 

This seemed straightforward enough, so we 
agreed to return with the squatter, Harry and I, 
and take our first lesson in rearing sheep. 

" But what are those men hunting ? " said I ; 
" not a dog, surely ? " 

" Why, yes, I suppose you would call it a dog ; 
we call it a dingo. And hateful things the dingoes 
are, too. They devour the sheep without number, 
and so we hunt them without mercy." 

At this moment the yelping increased, and we 
found that the settlers had sent off in pursuit a 
couple of kangaroo-dogs, which are trained for the 
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purpose. These dogs had just overtaken the miser- 
able animal, and were already tearing it to pieces. 

It was a sickening sight, and we tume.d away. 
Experience, however, soon proved the truth of the 
settler's words, and we ourselves had frequent occa- 
sion, in our new life, to scare and beat oflF these 
savage beasts from the fold, or lose the sheep. 

Harry Brown and his companions left us here, 
and we attached ourselves immediately to our new 
comrade. I can't say I altogether liked the appear- 
ance of this man, neither did we that of most of 
the others. He had a way of glancing out of the 
corners of his eyes when he thought we were not 
looking, which was extremely unpleasant. We did 
not think much of it at the time, but we did after- 
wards. 

For the next few days the whole settlement was 
one scene of noise and confusion. Men who had 
spent days, weeks, nay months, on the wide plains 
with no companions but sheep and their own 
thoughts, may well be expected to make free use 
of their tongues when an opportunity offers. Some- 
times, however, these tongues became too loose, and 
there resulted a few unseemly brawls, in one of 
which our new friend was the hero. We were, 
therefore, heartily glad when the day of departure 
arrived, and we really enjoyed the quiet journey 
to his station. 

The country, too, did not seem quite so monoton- 
ous as that through which we had already passed ; 
and we could not help stopping now and then to 
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the roof covered with bark. But the whole struc- 
ture had been so hastily thrown together whilst 
the wood was yet fresh and green, that, after long 
exposure to the sun, it presented a miserable sight, 
and had plenty of cracks for the wind and rain. 

" This is a pretty place to live in ! " I whispered 
to Harry ; but I stopped suddenly when I saw the 
cunning eyes turned towards me. 

" We are in for it now, Tom," Harry replied, with- 
out appearing to notice anything. " But I suppose 
we must expect something of this sort, camping in 
the bush." 

The twisted orbs were now upon Harry, and I 
saw that he noticed them, too ; and a significant look 
passed between us, as much as to say, " All right, 
my fine fellow, we will keep a sharp look-out upon 
you ; we are quite able to take care of ourselves." 

We had now reached the door, and saw at a 
glance that the inside was, if possible, more cheer- 
less than the outside. There was a short, thick, 
upright post, with a flat piece of rough board on 
the top, which did duty as a table ; two or three 
stools, made unmistakably by the same skilful 
carpenter ; bundles of clothes, which had sfeen their 
best days, lying about in all directions ; two old- 
fashioned muskets resting on the ground; and a 
mixed array of other articles, grovelling in dirt and 
confusion. 

His two " mates " were sitting at the table play- 
ing a game of cards ; and for money, too, apparently, 
for we saw a heap of coins at each man s elbow. 
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We began to wish we had never seen either the man 
or his " cabin." But the sight of the others whom 
we saw hunting the wild dog being quite as repel- 
ling — more so, if anything — we thought it wise to 
make the best of our bargain, and try to endure our 
companions if we could not like them. 

The gamblers nodded in a sulky sort of way Jus 
we entered, and our leader immediately proceeded 
to explain how he had met with us, and how glad 
we should be to join them. 

Both Harry and I were somewhat surprised at 
the indifferent way in which the news was received, 
and the readiness with which our partnership was 
agreed to. For our friend had scarcely done speak- 
ing when one of them said, — 

" Right you are, mates : glad to see you, and hope 
we shall get on well together." 

The other did not even speak, but growled an 
assent, and they both went on with their cards. 

Strange people to live with, I thought; but per- 
haps we shall like them better after a longer 
acquaintance. Presently they asked us to take ti 
hand; but this we so firmly refused at once that 
they did not ask us again that day, though they did 
repeatedly afterwards. 

It was agreed that we should place a fixed sum 
in the " firm " to constitute us partners. We there- 
fore gave up about three-fourths of the comfortable 
little sum we possessed, expecting it would pay a 
high interest by-and-by, arranged our daily share 
of work, and settled ourselves as squatters. 
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But, first of all, it was of course necessary to 
count the sheep, so that we might have a proper 
idea of the amount of stock the " company " pos- 
sessed. It was suggested that I should perform 
this task, and thinking it an easy one, I readily 
consented. The sheep were all driven into their 
night quarters, a large enclosure near the hut, and a 
hurdle was set ajar so as to allow them to pass out 
one by one. 

I got over the first hundred or so without feeling 
much discomfort, but gradually the long stream of 
wool passing through the opening became more 
monotonous, and at last grew so distracting that I 
began to feel giddy. In a few moments afterwards 
the enclosure and sheep together went round and 
round, my brain began to swim, I reeled and staggered 
against a hurdle, and finally became insensible ! 

You will, perhaps, think I was weak and unwell, 
and ought not to have given way. But I was not 
the first beginner who had suffered in like manner, 
and consequently failed in his task; nor is it till 
after long experience that this simple act of count- 
ing can be correctly performed. Old shepherds, in- 
deed, become so expert that they will not miss their 
reckoning if the sheep pass out three or four or 
six at a time, and will count sixty thousand quite 
as accurately as we should sixty. 

We were, therefore, obliged to rest contented 
with the account of sheep given by our friends ; 
nor did either of us attempt the same operation 
again for some months. 
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In the division of labour it was aiTanged that 
Harry and the three settlers should each take an 
equal share in tending or shepherding the sheep on 
the pasture land allotted to our hut, whilst I was 
to act as hut-keeper. I had to prepare the dinner, 
and was therefore cook and housekeeper combined. 
When the four returned in the evening with their 
sheep, and had placed them in the enclosure, it was 
my duty to sleep in the watch-box, and to be, in 
fact, the sentinel by night. 

Strange quarters for the night's repose ! In con- 
struction the watch-box was not unlike a dog- 
kennel, except that the door was at the side, not 
at the end. It was, in truth, just like a child's 
Noah's ark magnified; was supported on four 
wooden piles, and stood about twelve or fifteen 
inches from the ground. A huge fire was lit in 
front to scare «.way the dingoes which prowl about 
at night, and are, as I have said, a great source of 
trouble to the settler. 

My first experience in the watch-box was on a 
par with the counting ; for I had scarcely got to 
roost when I was frightened by a terrible disturb- 
ing noise made by the sheep — not like the ordinaiy 
bleating, but a more distressing cry. I immediately 
jumped out of the box, expecting of course to en- 
counter at least a dozen dingoes single-handed. 
Seizing a sort of hatchet, or tomahawk, as the 
settlers called it, I rushed to the enclosure. No 
dingoes to be seen, and no trace of them ! What, 
then, could be the cause of the distracting noise ? I 
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ran to the hut, awoke my comrades, and explained 
the matter. But I was ill repaid for my trouble, 
for they instantly assailed me with a volley of surly 
questions, as to whether I had seen or traced any 
dingoes about. I answered, " No." 

" Then go to your box and don't bother us again," 
said one ; " they're only calling for their companions. 
Don't you know that sheep have friends in the 
flock ? " 

I did not then, but found out in the course of a 
few days from the blacks, who, with all their de- 
gradation, could speak and act both respectfully 
and kindly, and if they were treated well, would 
show as much devotion and affection in serving you 
as would put the white man and his superior civiliza- 
tion to the blush. They told me, in their broken 
way, that sheep were very companionable ; that 
they selected a few with whom they regularly asso- 
ciated, and would cry distressingly and not settle 
down to rest at night till their companions had 
rejoined them. Even the hearts of sheep, you see, 
are open to the sweets of affection ! 

Next evening I was, of course, more experienced, 
and assuring myself that the cries did not arise 
from the presence of the wild dogs, I soon fell into 
a heavy slumber. I do not know how long I had 
slept — it must have been some two or three houi-s, 
when I was awoke and startled by a peculiar sound, 
a sort of call, which echoed through the midnight air, 
and which I can only represent thus : " Coo — ^y," 
the accent on the last syllable being intended to 
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represent a shrill and piercing scream, or shriek, 
which has a striking effect, and is carried a long 
distance. 

Believing that something unusual was the matter, 
I hastily turned out of my kennel, and could now 
perceive three dark figures coming in the direction 
of the hut — two white men und^r the guidance of 
a black. The whites were come to claim a night's 
shelter; a hospitality which a settler dare not refuse, 
lest he should be stigmatized as a dastard for miles 
around. 

This peculiar Australian call I have heard many 
times since, and under many different circumstances. 
The blacks, of course, produce it to the greatest 
perfection; and their women can certainly make 
themselves heard a mile off. The atmosphere of 
the country, too, is very favourable to the produc- 
tion of sound ; and I have frequently heard it said 
that a native can not only distinguish a black man's 
" coo — iy " from a white's, but can even detect the 
voice of the caller himself, if he has known him 
before, however slightly. 

The black, in this case, must have been bribed 
with an unusually large " quid " of tobacco to have 
induced him to turn out in the dark. Even I, with 
my little experience, was greatly surprised to see 
him ; for I had already learnt from the settlers that 
the natives were very superstitious, and would 
rarely show themselves at night, lest the Evil Spirit 
they dread so much should work them some injury. 
In fact, in all my after dealings with them I do not 
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think I noticed anything in their life and character 
more nearly allied to a religious feeling than this. 
Some of them may have had some vague idea of a 
good Being, of vast power, and ruling over the 
world; but I greatly doubt whether even this 
notion was not at first learnt from the white man. 

We had no separate accommodation for strangers 
in our hut, as there was in others we had met with ; 
and so Harry offered to share the watch-box with 
me, where we lay for the rest of the night packed 
exactly like two sardines. 

Our guests, having some fifty miles more to travel, 
left us early the next morning, and I resumed my 
duties in the hut. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA, AND THEIR WHITE MASTERS 

— HUNTING THE OPOSSUM. 

Through bush and brake, o'er hill and dale, 

Where droughts abound, and deadly foes assail, 

The dark Australian roams the trackless way. 

Now parched with thirst, now filled with dire dismay. 

By night or day, on either hand, he fears 

The vengeful white, or native hostile spears ! 

A prey to outrage, vice, and foul disease. 

His race dies off like leaves from autumn trees ! 

Thus day after day and week after week passed on 
in the same dull, monotonous round. Up to this 
time I had not really seen a dingo devour the sheep, 
though I had frequently at night heard their snap- 
pish yelp, the cries of the sheep, and had seen dead 
bodies next morning in the fold. ' One evening, 
however, shortly after the sheep had entered the 
enclosure, and before darkness had fairly set in, 
I heard the dreaded sound of the wild dog, and 
quickly discovered where he was. I had time to 
notice that he was of a tawny, yellowish colour, 
not so red as a fox, and in appearance between 
a fox and a wolf. He must have been oppressed 
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with extreme hunger, too ; for he actually attacked 
a sheep within my very sight, burrowed his sharp 
muzzle into its flank, devoured its vitals, and sucked 
ita blood. And all this was done so rapidly that 
before I could reach the spot, the mischief was com- 
pleted, and the savage beast had disappeared into 
an adjoining scrub. 

And this I learnt was the' usual mode in which 
the dingoes do their murderous work. They rarely 
touch the mutton unless their hunger is excessive ; 
then, indeed, they will attack almost anything, and 
have even been known to devour one another. 

As none of us would eat an animal so devoured, it 
was handed over to the blacks, who considered it a 
delicious morsel. They do not particularly care 
whether it has been drowned, worried, or even died 
of disease — it is all the same to them, and they 
make short work of it. In fact, I am ashamed to 
have to relate of them that whilst cleansing the 
sheep at shearing time they will occasionally 
contrive to drown one or two, knowing that the 
flesh will come to them as refuse. When taxed 
with the offence, they assume an air of injured 
innocence, and do not hesitate to lay the blame on 
the silly sheep. 

Still, with all their faults, I got in course of time 
quite fond of those who frequented our neighbour- 
hood, and whenever I could, gave them some little 
task to perform. And I must say, to their credit, 
thJEit they always performed it faithfully. I learnt 
many of their words, and became intimate with the83 
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people, especially with Pompey, a' promising young 
warrior. Two or three of the elder could express 
themselves fairly well in broken English, and so 
with the help of that mongrel language common 
amongst the settlers, I was able to get a good in- 
sight into their life and habits. 

The males and females of the same tribe do not 
intermarry ; but the males of one tribe are betrothed 
at a very early age to the females of a neighbour- 
ing tribe, and at the proper period the bridegroom 
goes to claim his bride as a matter of course — a 
bride whom he has probably never seen before. It 
is not surprising that under such an ari'angement 
there can be little affection between the sexes. 
Some of the men are fond of their wives in a sort of 
way ; but I fear they are frequently fonder of their 
dogs, their spear^ or their tomahawks. It some- 
times happens that a bold warrior will make a raid 
into a neighbouring tribe, and steal a wife from 
thence. And though we heard of several cases of 
women being thus stolen, yet we never knew of any 
who had attempted to escape back to their former 
friends. On the contrary, the stolen wife seems to 
live quite contentedly with her new lord, carries her- 
self quite proudly before those of her fellows who 
do not rejoice in the same fortunate history, and 
takes, as it were, a place of higher rank amongst 
them ! 

It was a curious fact, too, and one which we were 
not slow in noticing, that the male adults seemed 
all to be wanting in the two front teeth.. On ask- 
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ing the reason of this, I was informed that the 
youths of a certain age were taken away by one 
of their old men — a sort of high priest amongst them, 
I suppose — and led to a place of great retirement, 
where they were carefully instructed in the history 
and warlike deeds of their tribe, and had their laws 
and customs expounded to them ; and as a sign and 
seal that they had been fully let into the tribal 
secrets, the old "priest" adopted the simple and 
elegant device of knocking out the two front teeth 
with a stone — a permanent passport that they had 
attained the dignity and solemnity of manhood I 

Sometimes we lost sight of them for weeks ; and 
when they returned, we found that they had been 
on a warlike expedition against a hostile tribe. 
They usually contrived to be at peace with their 
immediate neighbours, but with those beyond they 
were taught to wage a deadly hostility. I well 
remember entering the kitchen of an inn and seeing 
a young black (who had come in the company of a 
gentleman) sitting in the chimney-corner, trembling 
and quivering with fright as two natives from an 
unfriendly tribe came stalking in. Though they 
seemed not to notice him, or turn their eyes to the 
chimney-corner, yet with a glance swifter than 
light they had marked his presence, and though 
they dared not touch him in face of the whites, we 
knew very well that if he had fallen in with them 
elsewhere they would have speared him in a moment. 
Such is the feeling which man entertains for his 
fellow-man where the law of Divine love is not 
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known, and where the Savour's command, " Love 
thy neighbour as thyself," is often taught in words, 
but oftener denied in deeds, 

" Tom," said Harry to me one evening about six 
months after our arrival, *'! have heard you 
remark how amusing the blacks are, how they 
control their features, and never seem surprised at 
anything, however ludicrous it may be." 

" There can be no question about that,** I replied 
'' I have frequently proved it myself." 

" Well, then," Harry rejoined, " I will give you a 
remarkable instance of it The last visitors we 
had at the hut left behind an old white hat, very 
battered, and of course quite worthless. It was 
given by one of our mates to Pompey, with the 
intention, I fear, of making a fool of him. He was, 
however, delighted with the gift, stuck it on his 
head there and then, and went strutting amongst 
his people as proud as a peacock. As this was the 
only article of dress he wore, you may imagine 
what an odd sight he presented. His appearance 
was so comical, that I was fairly convulsed with 
laughter. Not one, however, of the blacks seemed 
in the least surprised ; and though I watched them 
closely, I verily believe they did not take the least 
notice of him. Holloa ! here comes Pompey himself, 
still wearing the identical hat. He must have slept 
in it, I think, for it is more battered than ever at 
the sides. Oh, Pompey ! this is worse and worse ; " 
and Harry, again unable to control himself, turned 
away to choke his laughter. 
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I was glad to see this outburst of merriment on 
Harry's part, for I had perceived of late that he 
was somewhat desponding. This was partly owing 
to his increased distrust in our companions, and 
partly to the long, wearying hours spent in solitude 
on the plains. Having several things to occupy 
my attention about the hut, and the frequent com- 
pany of the blacks, Pompey in p^icular, the time 
did not drag so heavily. With Harry, however, it 
was otherwise. But he never complained, or said 
that this loneliness was unbearable. Still, I guessed 
it, and determined that it should continue no longer. 
I therefore persuaded him to exchange occupations 
with me; and our "mates," who had been daily 
growing more surly, gave a reluctant consent, and 
I took my turn on the plains. 

Scarcely, however, had a week elapsed before I 
felt the weariness of the situation creeping over me. 
To beguile the time I tried reading, whistling, sing- 
ing, running, jumping, and every device I could 
think of. And for a while I succeeded. But as 
the weeks passed away, these resources failed me 
one by one, and for hours I lay on the ground, a 
prey to the most bitter thoughts. The monotony 
at last became so distracting that I felt quite idiotic, 
and would have given anything for the presence of 
one human being to enliven the dreary solitude. 
Sometimes I would roll about for hours from sheer 
weariness, or lie with my back resting against one 
of the gum-trees, so sick with despair that if a 
savaore had assailed me with his tomahawk I 
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alinost doabt whether I had spirit or indinatioii 
enough to raise a finger in the way of resistance - 
Ah ! how often hare I thought of Alexander Selkirk 
in his desert island, and exactly realized the miseiy 
of his position. And how often did those beautiful 
words which Cowper has put into his mouth come 
to my mind, — 

^' O Solitiide ! where are the dianns 
Which sages h^Te seen in thy £aoe ? 
Better dwell in the midst of mlarms, 
Thm leign in this horrible plsoe \^ 

You will not be surprised, therefore, that in one 
of my reveries the sheep wandered so fiir away that 
they had long passed our boundary before I missed 
them. I sprang to my feet and hurried aft^er, when 
I found to my horror thai they had trespassed on 
our neighbour s land, and were already hopelessly 
mixed up with his own flock. He saw the mis- 
fortune, too, but did not seem to take it unkindly. 
He knew all his sheep, he said, quite well, and 
could even distinguish their fkuN?s: and, with the 
aid of the marks on their wool, he was not long in 
separating ours from his own. Oh ! how delighted 
1 was to meet a fellow-man. if only to exchange a 
few words ! But I knew it would not do to let my 
sheep wander in this way; I should not always 
meet with such kind treatment; and so I drove 
them again into solitude. 

About a week after this event I was startled by 
the sudden appearance of a group of blacks, who 
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had evidently been on a long expedition, and who, 
I could see, intended camping at a short distance 
from the place where I was. The men seemed 
indeed the very lords of the creation, and came 
stalking forth with great dignity, burdened with 
nothing but their spears and tomahawks. The 
women followed behind, bearing on their backs all 
the cooking utensils, and in many cases babies as 
well. Poor things! how I pitied them, labouring 
under that broiling sun whilst their proud masters 
were marching selfishly on before ! 

Presently one of the warriors stepped aside, and 
hastily traced out a line on the turf with his spear. 
Three sticks were quickly set up in a triangular 
form, and partially covered with bits of bark which 
had fallen from the trees. 

Shortly aftervrards I saw another examining a 
neighbouring tree with considerable attention. He 
was evidently satisfied with his inquiry, for he 
gave a peculiar yell and brandished his toma- 
hawk. I now guessed what was the matter, 
and at once drew nearer to witness a real opossum 
hunt. 

He had ascertained, by means of tiny scratches 
on the bark, that an opossum had recently ascended 
the tree, and was doubtless at that moment lodging 
in one of the hollow branches. The opossum being 
nocturnal, usually passes the day in this manner ; 
and as the branches look luxuriant and flourishing 
enough to the eye, no stranger would imagine that 
they are frequently decayed within, and furnish 
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excellent quarters for this interesting animal till 
night comes on. 

This particular tree rose to an enormous height, 
quite eighty feet, before a single branch appeared ; 
and its girth was so great that I doubt whether 
three men could have embraced it. You may- 
imagine, therefore, that 1 was greatly excited at 
the idea of what seemed to me so hopeless a chase. 

With his tomahawk he cut a notch in the bark 
sufficiently large to admit his big toe. Supporting 
his whole body on this one toe, he cut another notch 
with his weapon, and then held it between his teeth 
whilst he made a spring upwards to the next hole. 
And so he ascended quite rapidly till he reached a 
large branch which he knew to be decayed. With- 
out betraying the least fear or uneasiness he walked 
carelessly along the branch, and grinned knowingly 
to his friends below. He then gave it sundry taps 
with his tomahawk in order to find out the exact 
spot where the opossum was lying. He knew full 
well that the animal invariably entrenches itself as 
far into the bough as it can go, and that the difier- 
ence of sound indicates the precise place where the 
solid part begins. I never knew a black to make a 
mistake in this. Nor did he. Cutting a hole large 
enough to thrust in his hand, he hauled out the 
poor thing, which was stupefied with terror or sleep, 
dashed its head against the branch, and flung it to 
the ground. 

It was a beautiful little animal, of a greyish 
colour, and had a head greatly resembling that of a 
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fox, but of course much smaller. I do not wonder 
that the settlers so frequently make pets of them, 
for, though very troublesome as such from their 
climbing habits, their faces are extremely pretty 
and interesting. 

Looking up at the tree again, I saw the black 
descending at a very rapid rate, as easily, forsooth, 
as we should a ladder. He took up his prize with- 
out saying a word, or even seeming to notice me, 
and carried it in triumph to his companions. Their 
miniature fire was instantly set ablaze, the skin 
torn from the opossum, and the fiesh handed over 
to be cooked immediately. I saw them lay aside 
the skin carefully, for it was valuable. In fact, the 
whites hunt them entirely for the skins, which are 
simply dried in the sun, sewn together with a kind 
of catgut made from the entrails of the animal 
itself, and formed into rugs, etc. They are abso- 
lutely waterproof; and wrapped in one of these, 
the squatter is kept quite warm during the cold 
Australian nights, and can defy all weathers. 

The natives are fond of the flesh, but the whites 
rarely touch it. Feeding almost wholly on the 
leaves of the gum tree, it l^as a gummy taste which 
is not very agreeable to the European palate. 

As soon as the opossum was cooked, the men 
squatted in front of the fire exactly like so many 
tailors ; and the women and children took their 
places at some distance behind, for the Australian 
native thinks it unmanly to dine with his wife and 
family ! 
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These selfish lords having appropriated to them- 
selves the choicest portions, threw the remains over 
their shoulders for the women and children, with- 
out even deigning to look round, or see whether it 
rolled in the dust in quite a different direction. 

Ah ! they have never learnt the most ancient of 
all truths, that woman was created to be man's 
equal, his inseparable companion, and that man 
and wife are not two but cme flesh ! How very- 
shocking if our own mothers in England were 
treated so ! How it would blast and wither all 
domestic affection! And are not these mothers, 
sisters, and children of the same forefather ? And 
do they not suffer pain and anguish as our own 
mothers do, and yet have so little sympathy the 
while ? What an inestimable blessing to these 
benighted and suffering children of Australia when 
they shall be gathered under the same fold, and 
feel that they have the same Father and the same 
Saviour as ourselves ! 

On returning to the hut that evening, I was filled 
with sad thoughts about these blacks, and pictured 
to myself how different they would be if the settlers 
would always treat them as fellow-creatures, and 
not as dogs to be petted or cuffed as the wayward 
fancy dictated ! How painful to think that most 
of the words they had learnt from their white 
masters were of a filthy and blasphemous character, 
showing but too well what teaching they had 
received, and what apt pupils they were ! 

Our own mates treated them very unkindly, and 
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occasionally assailed them with the most disgusting 
epithets which men can utter. On this particular 
evening, our friend with the revolving orbs was 
disposed to be more churlish than usual. Whether 
something had ruffled his bad temper to a more 
than ordinary extent, or whether he had been in- 
dulging too freely in the gin bottle, I cannot say, 
but shortly after my arrival at the hut I heard him 
impatiently calling for Pompey, who, I told you, 
was a good specimen of his race. Ever on the alert 
to earn a pipe of tobacco, Pompey hurried to the 
settler, when the cowardly fellow gave him a severe 
kick in the stomach, and ordered him, with many a 
horrible oath, to fetch a hurdle from the enclosure. 
I saw the fire lighten in his eye, his old savage 
blood mantled suddenly to his face, and a look of 
fearful revenge for a moment overspread his features. 
Then squaring up to his foe in true fighting style, 
he darted towards him as quick as lightning ; but 
the enemy was prepared, and parried the blow. If 
he had failed to do so, the black would have marked 
him for the rest of his life. The squatter threw off 
his coat, cursing and swearing fearfully, and rushed 
at his antagonist like a bull. But Pompey was too 
quick by half, and slipped from his grasp like an 
eel. The fight now became serious. The black let 
off to right and left, pounded the white so unmerci- 
fully, and capered about so provokingly, that the 
latter fairly foamed with rage. Nor was his anger 
lessened by the remembrance that he was much 
taller and heavier than his adversary, and his brutal 
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eye seemed to bum with a deadlier vengeance. If 
ever any one deserved a thrashing, thai man <)id ; 
and neither Harry nor I stepped forward a single 
pace to assist him. Pompey saw this, and knew, 
too, that he had received an undeserved insult, and 
so he hammered away more lustily than ever. His 
enemy tried to seize him by the hair, but could not 
get near enough, and only received a terrible blow 
between the eyes in return. 

We now saw who would be the victor ; so did the 
settler, and his cowardly nature soon showed itself. 
He yelled and cried out for help, but in vain, for 
his mates had gone for an evening stroll, and wt 
were too indignant at his conduct to succour him:- 
I warrant you, he was never more thoroughly 
beaten in his life, and he retreated at last, growl- 
ing and crestfallen, like the cur that he was, to the 
hut, where he entrenched himself till the return of 
his friends. 

Wo tried to pacify Pompey, and advised him to 
leave the immediate neighbourhood for a time. He 
did so; but we never saw his good-humoured face 
again. What became of him we could not telL 
Ugly rumours were afloat that he had been shot, 
and that the blacks had found liis dead body pierced 
by two bullets. 

Poor Pompey ! thine was a sad fate. Resist the 
white, and he will reply with lead and cold steel ! 
Ah ! how many more of thy fellows have thus 
suffered for showing but a natural spirit of in- 
dependence ! Why are thy people so fast dwindling 
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away, till shortly, like thy neighbour of Tasmania 
there will be hardly one to represent the race ? 

Ah, white man! how tightly thy fatal cord is 
being drawn round the poor savage ! What thou 
canst not effect by honourable war, thou art doing 
by the introduction of disease and drunkenness, 
which like two canker-worms will eat out the very 
vitals of the miserable black. O white man ! pause, 
and reflect a little ! Pity the poor negro. He is a 
fellow-creature — I know too well that dear Pompey 
was — a devoted servant, and most affectionate com- 
panion. Poor Pompey ! 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

DISHONEST PARTNERS — PAINFUL WANDERINGS — 

DESPAIR. 

Far off on wild Australia's boundless plains, 
Distressed and sick, we count the weary hours, 

Till nature sinks a prey to toils and pains, 

And eyes and limbs refuse their wonted powers. 

'' The winged moments whose unstaying speed 
Ko art can stop, or in their course arrest, 
Their flight shall shortly count me with the dead, 
And lay me down in peace with them that rest.'' 

Michael Bruce. 

Notwithstanding the surly treatment we received 
at the hands of our comrades, and which was not 
improved by our behaviour in the recent fight, the 
stock of sheep had been considerably increased. It 
was now getting time to sell ; and, accordingly, a 
month or two after Pompey's disappearance, it was 
arranged that the two settlers whom we saw in the 
hut on our first arrival should drive those for sale 
to a town at some considerable distance, where we 
expected to make a good market. 

I suppose they must have been absent six weeks 
or two months, and we began to think we had lost 
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sight of them altogether. But at last they made 
their appearance, and said they had been very suc- 
cessful. We expected there would be some division 
of profits, but this was overruled by our three friends, 
who maintained that it would be best to increase 
the stock, especially as a good offer had lately been 
made to them of purchasing a large flock cheaply. 

So far they had not treated us dishonestly — at 
least, not to our knowledge ; and though we were 
not quite satisfied with this arrangement, we had 
not yet had sufficient cause to suspect them, and so 
we consented to the increase they proposed. 

But here a difficulty arose. The receipts from 
the last sale were not enough to complete the pur- 
chase, they said, so they asked us to advance the 
amount wanting, the " firm " undertaking to pay 
good interest for it. 

As this would leave us literally without a farth- 
ing, we steadily refused, especially as we had 
noticed since the return of the two partners more 
card-playing than we liked. They had, moreover, 
brought with them a large stock of rum and 
Hollands gin, which they imbibed so freely, that 
they grew daily more^ coarse and besotted, and their 
temper more harsh and quarrelsome. 

Harry and I began seriously to think it would be 
better to leave our new friends before some violence 
should take place. For we now knew well enough 
they would not leave us in peace till they had got 
the few pounds we had left. We therefore put our 
heads together, and decided to dissolve the partner- 
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ship on the morrow. If the " firm " should offer any 
opposition, we resolved to take French leave with 
the money we had. 

But we reckoned without our hosts. They had 
been planning, too, it seems, and were too cunning 
for us ; for when we awoke the next morning, 
our coats and packages were gone, and with them 
the money they contained. 

We instantly suspected foul play, and taxed the 
two mates^with the robbery. But they only replied 
with a volley of oaths and abuse, saying they had 
been as " vilely " treated as we. 

"That thief who brought you here," said one, 
" has decamped, taking all he could lay his hands 
on, and robbed us right and left. He must have 
started late last night, for we have already scoured 
the neighbourhood, and found no traces of him. It's 
all up with us now, and it's no good following him 
in these wild regions; he's in safe hiding some- 
where." 

But although they pretended to be very angry, 
and called their " mate " by all the horrible names 
they could think of (and they had a large vocabulary 
of them) we could see quite jvell that their abuse 
was insincere, and that it was part of a cruel plot 
to rob us of all we had. 

It was no use being angry or violent. But we 
were in a sad plight — ^far away in the interior of a 
wild country, without a penny, and not even a coat 
to cover us ! Our " comforters " offered us a piece 
of old dirty cloth each — all they had got, they said. 
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Well, even that was better than nothing ; and so we 
departed, we knew not whither. 

Such was our first experience in sheep-farming. 

We could now understand the poverty-stricken 
and miserable faces of some of those we had seen 
in Sydney. For were we not in the same state 
ourselves, already ? 

We wandered about for days and nights in those 
desolate wilds, living anyhow we could, and becoming 
more and more wretched and despairing. Sometimes 
we were able to get work for a few days, sometimes 
not ; then we had to stai*ve, or live upon what we 
could pick up in the bush. Once or twice we met 
flocks of sheep on their way into the interior, and 
occasionally we were treated with kindness. But 
it was evident we could not go on long in this 
way. 

After many weeks of this rambling life, w eary, 
worn, shoeless, and footsore, we came to the neigh- 
bourhood of a large scrub ; and I felt my strength 
fast failing me. 

Although I was always considered stronger than 
Harry, and more firmly knit, yet he braved these 
exposures better than I did ; and I thought he would 
most surely have to leave me to die in that Austra- 
lian wild. 

" Come, cheer up, Tom," said Harry ; " don't give 
way. We shall come to some hut presently, and 
you will get all right again." 

For his sake as well as my own I tried to be 
cheerful; and tottered along, therefore a little 
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•farther into the bush, till we came to a small open 
plain, quite destitute of trees, and covered with a 
lovely mantle of green. 

But my little strength was spent, and I sank 
'down quite exhausted and faint. The same terrible 
feelings of utter prostration which I had felt years 
ago at the pit on the day my father and Walter 
/were killed, came over me again in that solitary 
spot. All hope seemed lost ; for what could poor 
.Harry do ? He was himself as helpless as a child, 
^nd, at the best, there could only be a few hours 
before he would be as prostrate as myself. He was 
footsore, too, very footsore ; and even then, as I sat 
there, so sick and ill, I could see the wounds on his 
ifeet still bleeding from recent injuries. 

Oh, how fervently we two prayed for those we 
loved so far away, and asked that God would 
bless and comfort them in their new bereave- 
ment ! That mother and sister who loved us so 
deeply and so well — oh, what a pang of bitter- 
ness they would have to bear! How weeks and 
months and years would pass away, and not a word 
from us the while ! Waiting for news ! wearily 
waiting for news ! Oh, how hopeless their ex- 
pectations ! for would not our bones be moulder- 
ing away in a foreign land ? What a world of 
thoughts crowded into my mind as I lay on the 
grass, feeling myself growing weaker and weaker 
every moment ! 

Harry hurried about hither and thither, in and 
out of the bush. He could find nothing- anywhere, 
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but blank despair. So he came at last and' sat 
down by my side, as we had done in our happy 
childhood's diSiys, holding each other's hands. If no 
help came, we could at least die together, he said ; 
and even that was a consoling thought. Like David 
and Jonathan, we had been closely linked together in* 
our lives, but in our deaths we should not be divided^ 
This sweet companionship was indeed very precious^ 
to us then, robbing grim Death of all his terrors, 
and infusing new strength into our weakness. We 
should enter the " dark valley " hand in hand ; and' 
the teachings of early youth reminded us of that 
Source of Light which would chase away the 
gloom. 

But hark ! a crack as of a rifle in the bush, 
bringing us back to thoughts of earth. A thrill of 
hope shot through our hearts and sparkled in our 
eyes. Even / started forward and held Harry's 
shoulder with a convulsive grasp, whilst we both 
listened with an intense eagerness. Were we 
deceived ? Was it the product of my disordered 
imagination ? No, for Harry heard it too ; I could 
tell by the way he held his breath. There was no- 
mistaking the sharp sound we knew so well. 

Crack ! " There it goes again ! " shouted Harry; 
" It is a rifle. Hurrah ! help at last. Keep up 
your spirits, Tom : I will be back in a moment ; " 
and with a touch of his old activity, he bounded 
like a hare into the bush and disappeared. 

My suspense was not of long duration. He came 
back after a few minutes, accompanied by a roughs 
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weather-beaten man, who said he was a settler in 
the neighbourhood, and lived in a hut close by with 
his wife. He had a kindly face, and was evidently 
bent on a little sporting expedition. He was accus- 
tomed to prolonged absences from home, for he 
carried a flask of brandy in his pocket, and a little 
wallet well stocked with provisions. He invited us 
each to take a draught of his brandy, and to help 
ourselves from the wallet. But we were too weak 
just then to taste his food, though we were thankful 
enough for the drink. 

Oh, how I welcomed the presence of another 
human face, battered and tanned though it was from 
habitual exposure in those wild regions ! To me, so 
heart-sick and depressed, he seemed transformed into 
an angel of light, as he was indeed a messenger of 
succour to the wayworn and dying. New hopes 
crowded rapidly into my mind, and my spirits 
revived. The brandy, too, began to tell on my phy- 
sical strength, so that by leaning on Harry and the 
settler I was able to drag along to the hut. 

The good woman, seeing our exhausted condition, 
and rightly guessing that it was mainly caused by 
want of food, hastened to prepare a hearty meal for 
us, and treated us to every comfort her poor hut 
could afford. 

A good meal and a long, refreshing sleep worked 
wonders ; and in the course of a day or two even I 
had quite regained my strength. The settler and 
his wife showed the sincerest sympathy for our 
misfortunes, and begged us to stay as long as we 
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liked under their roof. But they were poor enough 
without our burden, and we were now strong again. 
So we decided to make our way to Sydney as 
quickly as possible. Sheep-farming, which had 
brought us to such misery, was now out of the ques- 
tion, and we resolved to try some other occupation. 
In Sydney, at all events, we could get work of some 
kind. 

" We can never thank you enough for your kind- 
ness," I said to our warm-hearted hosts on the morn- 
ing of our departure ; " without your timely aid, I 
at least should have been dead now. May God 
bless you richly for all you have done for us both." 

''We have been quite repaid already by your re- 
covery," they said ; " and if you will not stay longer 
with us, we wish you a pleasant journey, and trust 
you will get to Sydney in safety, and do well." 

The settler indicated to us the best route to take 
— one, he said, where we could no doubt occasionally 
get a day's work, and so thread our way to the 
coast. And, again and again, thanking them from 
our hearts, we bade them a last farewell. 

By following the directions given us, we passed 
several groups of settlers, staying with some of them 
two or three days at a time ; and so we reached Sydney. 

As we had not heard a word from home since 
our departure " up the country " more than a year 
ago, we made straight for the post-oflSce. And 
such sweet letters we found awaiting us : a letter 
from mother hoping I was doing well, and already 
looking for my return ; a long letter from Nellie to 
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Harry (and, judging from his sparkling eyes as he 
read it, I should think it must have been '' a box 
where sweets compacted lay"); a shorter one forme, 
but with that same dear message, which I treasured 
so much, from Evelyn Harward, only a little more 
fervent and anxious than before ; another from Mr. 
Harward, oh ! so kind and so comforting, pressing 

After our arrival at Sydney, and the receipt of 
these welcome letters, our spirits became quite 
buoyant again, and we were ready to renew the 
battle of life. Sydney was in a very unsettled state 
at this time. There had been another great rush to 
the diggings, and hundreds of people were leaving 
the town daily for Victoria. All was bustle, fever, 
and excitement. Fabulous stories of heaps of gold 
only waiting to be gathered, were reaching us every 
moment. Husbands and sons deserted their homes, 
clerks their oflSces, labourers their yards, and sailors 
their ships. Nor could we resist the temptation ; 
and so we joined the surging flood of emigi'ation, 
and found ourselves at the diggings. 

But, like so many others who had been lured 
away, we should have done better in Sydney. We 
laboured for months without the least success, and 
whatever treasures others found, they were not 
vouchsafed to us ; and after a stay of six months, we 
were as badly off as ever. There were scores more, 
too, like ourselves, unsuccessful and disappointed ; 
and many husbands and fathers returned home 
beggared and broken-hearted ! 
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This second failure was indeed very depressing, 
but we resolved not to be daunted. As the captain 
had said, '*' the Australian world was before us ; we 
were young and strong/' and now we were here we 
must make the best of it. In our adversity we had 
learnt many a needful and sober lesson. Hitherto 
we had not believed that Dame Fortime could be so 
fickle and false, and that many an ugly obstacle 
must be overcome before we could achieve success. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE DAWN OF HOPE — SUCCESS AT LAST! 

Fair Hope, sweet child of Light, whose realm extends 
From highest heaven to earth's remotest ends. 
Descend, and pour thy healing balms on those 
Whose hearts are torn with sorrow's keenest woes ! 

* * * * 

The blackest cloud which dismal, dire Despair 
Casts o'er our path, divides before the glare 
Of Hope's refulgent beams, as morning light 
Dispels the clammy mists of gloomy night. 

With more modest hopes, and a steady determin- 
ation to do our best, we left the diggings on a rainy, 
dull March morning ; and after paying short visits 
to several places in the neighbourhood, proceeded 
to Melbourne. As we approached the town, the 
sun broke through the leaden clouds and shone 
splendidly. All nature seemed to wake up to life 
and joy. We took it for a good omen ; and a good 
omen it proved. A brighter day was dawning ! 

" Harry," said I, as we walked up the busy streets, 
" this looks more promising. I feel more at home 
in the towns, and I propose we stay in Melbourne." 

" Yes," he replied, " I have had quite enough of 
fortune-hunting for the present. Fortune has played 
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us some scurvy tricks, and left us beggared and 
disappointed. But dont let us be downhearted; 
let us rather settle down to some steady work, and 
write home that we intend to make Melbourne the 
end of our wanderings." 

A few days after this, however, we heard that 
some collieries had just been started in the coal 
districts, and that, owing to the great rush to the 
diggings, which had not yet subsided, there was 
a great dearth of workmen. It was reported that 
plenty of work could be had in the mines, and high 
wages given. Here we felt was our opportunity, 
and we therefore set off at once to a township in 
the neighbourhood of Newcastle, feeling highly 
elated at our new prospects. I did not look for- 
ward to the mine with dread now. 

Industry and energy, I thought, should not be 
wanting in the forthcoming struggle for success ; 
and Harry was no less determined than I was. And 
tell me, if you can, where steadiness, industry, 
sobriety, and perseverance have not succeeded? 
And will they not again ? Yea, always. 

We obtained employment at a large colliery owned 
by Mr. Barfield, a hard-working, pushing, successful 
man, who, like Mr. Hai-ward and so many others, 
had risen by his own exertions to be a rich man. 
And like Mr. Harward, too, he never forgot his own 
eai'ly struggles ; and wherever he saw a lad or a 
young man trying to make his way in the world, 
he would try to spur him on, and even give him a 
helping hand, if need be. 
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I liked his generous, bright, open face the moment 
I saw him. He seemed struck with us too — perhaps 
it was because we were so far from home and so 
young, or perhaps he noticed that earnestness of 
purpose in our faces which is the surest passport 
to the favx)ur of a successful man. We had not 
been long in his employment before he inquired 
into our past history. We told him how our fathers 
had been colliers in England, and had both been 
killed in the same pit ; how I had been brought up 
in the mine, and had narrowly escaped a shock- 
ing death; how we had left' our homes, come 
to Australia, been robbed, ruined, beggared; how 
we had been reduced to despair, and nearly starved, 
both in the sheep-farming districts and at the 
diggings ; and how anxious and glad'we were to get 
permanent employment at last. 

His coal-mine was literally at a standstill for 
want of workmen. But we both set to work with 
an energy and courage that gained his good -will 
immediately. He liked a good start, he said; it 
usually meant' a good finish. 

My previous experience in a large and well- 
worked coal-mine gave me a great advantage over 
most of the others, many of whom had never been 
down a pit in their lives before. And, alas ! those 
who had were mostly drunkards, as they were in 
Gonfield and so many other places. 

By-and-by, as new labourers offered themselves, 
the mine got in full working order, and Harry and 
I became every day greater favourites with Mr. 
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Barfield. We were steady, and always at our posts 
—points of character which no one better than he 
could appreciate. Harry had always been very 
quick at figures from his earliest school days ; and 
as such abilities were rare in that district during 
the gold mania, he was in the course of a few 
months made time-keeper and cashier. Nor can I 
say that my promotion was less rapid. Fortunately, 
we had joined Mr. Barfield in the nick of time, 
when men were difficult, nay, even impossible to 
get. At first, a good deal of the management in 
the pit devblved upon me, simply because all or 
nearly all the others were quite ignorant of the 
working of a coal-mine; and though I was so 
young, not a year had elapsed before Mr. Barfield 
made me over-looker and manager. 

We were now both earning high wages, and only 
too glad to write home fi-equently to tell them all 
how well we were getting on, and how different to 
what we expected at first. I still received most 
kind messages from Mr. Harward. He had not 
spoken empty words when he said I should see who 
kept up the correspondence best. And he was so 
glad to hear of my success. He said I should be 
ready to take the management of his own mine 
when I returned ; I was getting such good expe- 
rience. And what sweet good wishes came from 
Evelyn through Nellie, and how I grew bolder as I 
got more successful, and sent more daring messages 
than ever, and how she did not grow angry but 
kinder and more loving, — ^yes, more loving ; I was 
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sure of it now, and I was so happy ! And what huge 
letters still came from Nellie to Harry, and went 
from Harry to Nellie ! Those were very happy 
days, and Mr. Barfield grew still kinder every day. 

Occasionally, we went with him to Sydney on 
matters of business, and there I once met our old 
friend Harry Brown, a prosperous sheep-farmer 
now; married, with a family, and as happy as 
could be. 

About six months after this meeting, Mr. Barfield 
received an important communication from Mel- 
bourne, which required immediate and personal 
attention. Being advanced in years, he was un- 
willing to take so long a journey himself, and so 
Harry and I were sent in his stead. 

We reached our destination after a long and 
wearisome ride, and were greatly struck by the 
changes which had been made in the city since 
first we saw it. The streets were laid out in regular 
form ; and handsome houses and shops were fast 
replacing the wooden structures of other days. 

As we passed along, admiring the rising blocks 
and enjoying the two refreshing streams which flow 
continually on each side of the street, we came to a 
sudden standstill, and for a moment were struck 
dumb with astonishment. There, walking through 
the streets, handcuffed, under the guard of four 
policemen, and attended by a noisy mob, we saw 
two of our old comrades in the bush: — the two card- 
players ! I think they recognised us, too ; for they 
seemed to give a start, and turned their heads away. 
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On making inquiries from the bystanders, we 
were told that they were charged with having 
assaulted and plundered a traveller in the bush, 
and that if a couple of mounted police who hap- 
pened to be in the neighbourhood at that time and 
heard his cries had not come to his assistance, he 
would undoubtedly have been murdered. 

Thus their sins had found them out ; and as they 
both had long borne suspicious characters, they were 
sentenced to twelve years' penal servitude. 

We obtained leave to visit the miserable men in 
their cells ; and they seemed to feel their position 
keenly. Perhaps our presence did not at first im- 
prove their spirits, for they freely confessed that, 
when we were robbed, they were in league with the 
man of the " revolving orbs," and would have re- 
sorted to violence if their plans had not succeeded. 

We asked about their comrade, and were informed 
that he had evidently been murdered about four 
months after we left, for his body was found in a 
dense scrub, pierced with many wounds, and present- 
ing a ghastly appearance. 

We could solve the mystery quite well, and needed 
to hear no more. Blood had been repaid by blood ! 
The black has still his spear and his tomahawk ; 
and revenge is sweet indeed to the savage — it is his 
first and most pressing law. Forbear thy cruel and 
unjust deeds, O white man ; and do not tread under 
foot and drive a stricken race to despair, for his 
requital is not controlled by reason, nor softened by 
feelings of mercy ! " No trace of the avenger's 
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hand could be found'" ! Ah no ! but we could read 
the story. And so, Pompey, thy death had not 
been forgiven or forgotten ! 

Having settled our business, we returned home, 
and resumed our daily, occupations. 

And so two years passed away. A piece of good 
fortune happened to me at this time, which made a 
rapid improvement in our position. Whilst explor- 
ing the neighbourhood of the mine, I came upon a 
new and valuable vein of coal, which I could easily 
see would be a fortune to any man who would work 
it ; and so I mentioned my good luck at once to 
Mr. Barfield. 

" Why not work it yourself ? " said his generous 
heart. '' I will join you, and advance capital if 
needed. I am too old to take the sole responsibility 
of a new undertaking, and am not so active as I 
was. But you are both young and vigorous : seize 
the opportunity : you niay rely upon my help and 
good wishes." 

So Mr. Barfield, Harry, and I started this new 
mine ; and a rich and most valuable one it proved, 
even far exceeding our expectations. The profits 
were so immense that we found no difficulty in 
repaying Mr. Barfield the money he had advanced ; 
and our pit shortly became the most flourishing 
in the neighbourhood. We seemed to have reached 
the highest summit of our ambition, and were 
indeed masters now. I stiU continued to manao-e 
Mr. Barfield's colliery as well as our own, and Harry 
superintended the affairs of both offices. 
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But the effects of age were beginning to tell upon 
Mr. Barfield^ and every day he grew less able to 
cope with the active duties of his position. He 
had already amassed a competent fortune, and fre- 
quently expressed a hope to spend the few remain- 
ing years of his life in England. We were therefore 
not surprised when, about a year after the opening 
of the new mine, he informed us of his final inten- 
tion to retire from active business, and prepare for 
his return to his native land. 

" I am now upwards of sixty years old,^ he said ; 
" this hard work is getting beyond my strength, and 
I want to transfer its burden to younger shoulders. 
My life has been a busy and struggling one, and 
though success has crowned my efforts at last, yet 
my earlier years were fraught with great difficulties 
and trials, and my over-taxed body and mind must 
have absolute rest. We have got on extremely well 
together, and I like you both. We are partners in 
the new mine — let us share the old one as well If 
you will take the active management of both, I 
will leave my capital in them for a while, and we 
can arrange accordingly." 

We consented immediately, and soon came to 
terms about the purchase of our shares in Mr. Bar- 
field's original colliery. Harry and I hcwJ, there- 
fore, each an interest in two mines, one of which 
was producing enormous profits; and so we were 
growing quite rich. . We kept our accounts at the 
bank, and were able to forward large sums occa- 
sionally to England, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

" HOME, SWEET, SWEET HOME ! " 

'^ Man, through all ages of revolying time. 
Unchanging man, in every varying clime, 
Deems his own land of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven o'er all the world beside : 
His home the spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the resf 

Jamss Montoomeby. 

How delighted we were to write so well of our 
prospects, and how eagerly we looked forward to a 
happy meeting with the loved ones at home ! My 
mother had long since left the mill, and was enjoy- 
ing a freedom from toil and anxiety which she had 
never enjoyed before. Oh, how she was hoping 
for our return ! And NeUie, too, how she was want- 
ing to see us both ; and Harry was burning to see 
his Nellie ! Even I had grown very bold now, and 
had written to Evelyn myself, and called her by 
her Christian name ! Oh ! how timidly, and yet how 
proudly I wrote that name ; and how bravely, too, 
I wrote to Mr. Harward, and told him frankly what 
had been consuming my heart for years ! How 
eagerly I waited for the replies to those daring 
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letters, and how lon^, very long it seemed to me 
before they came! How I trembled with delight 
as I read their contents : one so sweet and confiding 
and loving, now ; and the other saying how glad 
he was that Evelyn and I loved each other, and 
that we had his blessing I 

Those were happy times ; and even now my mind 
reverts to them with the keenest pleasure — suc- 
cess, rapidly increasing success, abroad; and love, 
which was daily increasing in intensity, at home. 
It is no wonder that, under these favourable cir- 
cumstances, days and months flew by till two more 
years had passed away. Mr. Barfield still lived in 
ease and retit-ement at no great distance from us, 
but we could plainly see he was more and more 
anxious to return to England, that he might die in 
peace in the land of his fathers. During the past 
two years, which had flown so rapidly, he had been 
gradually withdrawing his capital, as ho thought 
we could most conveniently bear it ; and now we 
were sole masters of two most lucrative collieries. 
The time of his departure at last drew nigh, and 
we parted from our kind and benevolent friend 
with genuine regret. 

'' We shall meet again in England,'' I said, as he 
stepped on board the vessel ; " we shall not stay 
here longer than we can help. We are pining for 
home, too ; and the moment any serious depression 
in trade takes place, shall sell or transfer the mines 
and return." 

"Then I will be a prophet for once," rejoined 
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Mr. Barfield, " and foretell that such an event will 
not be long before it happens. If I can read the 
signs of the time at all (and I may fairly claim to 
have had some experience in these matters), I dare 
venture to say that the day of reaction is fast 
approaching on this feverish country. Keep a 
sharp look-out, and watch your opportunity." 

" Your advice will be closely followed, Mr. Bar- 
field," answered Harry. "We have not so long 
enjoyed the privilege of your friendship and ex- 
perience without deriving some little insight into 
the causes and effects of fluctuations in trade ; and 
rest assured, dear sir, that we shall not fail to renew 
our friendship as soon as those evil days you speak 
of enable us to rejoin all we love in England." 

" I will give you twelve months more," he replied, 
as he waved his last farewells. " I shall anxiously 
watch for your return, and shall be delighted to 
heai- from you in the meanwhile." 

So shouting our adieux, the ship drew away from 
its moorings, and we returned, somewhat dejected, 
to battle alone with fortune. We felt indeed that 
our friend and stay was removed, and for a little 
time the weight of personal responsibility pressed 
heavily upon us. But our success was too assured, 
and our confidence in the constancy of those at 
home too great, to damp our spirits for long. 
Besides, Mr. Barfield had promised to seize the 
first opportunity on his arrival to pay a visit to 
Gonfield, deliver the presents and messages we sent, 
and tell them all about our new Australian life. 
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He meant to take up his abode in Yorkshire, where 
his few surviving friends resided, so that on our 
return we might fairly expect to meet him frequently, 
and renew our intimacy. 

Mr. Barfield's prophecy did not turn out quite 
true, though he was not far out in his reckoning. 
We had nearly eighteen months more of uninter- 
rupted prosperity before that long and fatal depres- 
sion in trade which he had foretold took place. 
We sold both the mines some weeks before the 
actual distress set in, and prepared immediately for 
our return to England. 

As we had no desire to prolong our journey home, 
but rather to hasten it with all possible speed, we 
engaged passages in one of the swiftest steamers 
and arrived in Liverpool after a voyage which was 
faster certainly than that of the Falcon, but far 
less interesting in itself. 

How we strained our eves as the noble vessel 
steamed up the Mersey, to look for those we loved 
so welL And we were not disappointed. Oh ! 
what a happy meeting was that on the landing- 
stage at Liverpool. Mother, Nellie, Mr. Harward, 
and Evelyn — all there ; and even Mr. Barfield had 
managed, notwithstanding his increasing infirmities, 
to make his way to the great seaport. And, as if 
to complete the happiness of our return, we met 
our old happy captain, who rallied us on our pre- 
ference for the steamers saying that the '^ tub " 
was too little to hold us now. Pressing him to pay 
us a visit whenever he had the opportunity, we 
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took the train to our native village — the scene of 
so many smiles and tears in days gone by, and now 
to be the scene of such unalloyed happiness and 
prosperity. 

As we rode through the long, straggling street^ 
which had greatly improved in appearance, we 
were greeted by many a kindly face and welcome 
home. Uncle Phil had come over from Dilson, 
looking quite prim and jovial, and just as disposed 
as ever to tell his wondrous stories, or demolish 
with the fumes of his pipe a whole army of dastard 
knights. What iei fine old man he looked! his face 
beaming with good-humour and pleasure. What 
health and prosperity had temperance brought to 
him ! If it had not been for the death of Aunt 
Bertha about two years before, I believe he would 
have been the happiest man alive. In his joking 
way he reminded us of our old visit to Dilson, and 
said that of late the sable knight had been less of 
a drunkard, and had consequently been able to 
complete his rounds without any unseemly falls. 
Nay, the very last time he rode abroad, he fairly 
astonished the world with his dignified and portly 
gait, and had become a credit to his retainers ! 

Evelyn and Nellie did not prolong our suspense 
too unreasonably. Oh! what unmixed happiness 
was ours for the next few weeks ! We took our 
old walks in the lanes, and lived again those happy 
hours on the outskirts of the wood. But now 
everything looked so bright which then seemed so 
gloomy, and we could freely love in the light of 
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day. Evelyn had grown more womanly, but a 
thousand times more winning to my eyes; and 
Nellie was, if possible, more sparkling and joyous 
than ever. I knew her very well when I foretold 
that her love for Harry would remain true as steel, 
and be ten times deeper than before our departure. 

And so the few weeks of waiting glided away, 
and our hands were joined in holy wedlock on the 
same day by Mr. Benson. Ah! what tears of joy 
stood in that good man's eyes as he gave his bless- 
ing on our marriage bond ! He was very old, but 
BO haJe and hearty, and the idol of his flock. 

But amidst all our joy, we did not forget the 
lonely graves in which those we loved so dearly 
were peacefully resting near the church. We 
visited them together, and saw flowers, sweeter, 
purer, lovelier than before, flourishing and well 
cared for, shedding their delicious fragrance all 
around ! 

Among the many hearty good wishes we received 
on our return to Gonfield, not the least welcome 
was that of Mr. Bertram, the admiration of our 
childhood's years. Though now very old and grey, 
his heart was as warm as in former days, and just 
as open to the calls of want or distress. What a 
life of unselfishness was his ! the very embodiment 
of all that was kindly, merciful, and compassionate. 

^ Oh, blessings on his kindly heart, and on his silver hair ! 
And blessings on his whole life long, until he meet us t/iere." 

Ah yes! blessings follow his every step— the 
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blessings of the poor, the suffering, and th« sorrotr- 
ful. What richer treasures than these can any 
man have ? They are not like the fleeting treasures 
of earth, but such as will follow him to the silent 
land beyond the grave ! 

We found that many well-known faces had passed 
away, and some had sought other homes. Mr. 
Pulton's offers of advancement had been so many 
that he was tempted at last to leave our village of 
Gonfield in order to take charge of a large and im- 
portant school in Derbyshire, and was now doing 
well. He has not quite deserted us, however ; for 
though our neighbourhood is not as beautiful as 
others he has seen, yet it has become endeared to 
him by years of good and faithful work, and he 
usually spends his holidays here. Donnington, his 
monitor, grew tired of teaching, and obtained a 
clerkship in Manchester, where he has resided for 
some years. Since he left, it has been noticed that 
the lemonade has positively ceased to evaporate, 
and consequently the supplies are always sufficient. 

Our ancient foes have long been divided. Evans, 
as he grew to manhood, took to drinking and 
gambling, and was obliged to leave the village in 
order to escape the clutches of the law. He went to 
America, and lived a similar life for a year or two, 
•since which time he has not been heard of. Wild, 
who was always so lithe and active, became the 
great wrestler of Gonfield; but his career as such 
was short. In his last contest, he lost his footing, 
cU backwards, and struck his head against one of 
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the stakes which formed the ring, receiving such 
serious injuries that he died a few days afterwards. 
Poor Wild! what a different life he might have 
spent if he had not been so early led away by bad 
companions ! 



Ten years, happy joyous years, have passed away 
since I built this sweet country home for my 
wife, Evelyn Harward, and mother ; and as I write, 
it resounds with the merry ringing laugh of my 
little Evelyn, Tom, and Harry. Mr. Harward has 
given up the mine where father and Walter were 
killed, and has, like ourselves, transferred the bulk 
of his capital to the public funds. His life is passed 
in retirement and peace, except indeed when his 
meriy grandchildren disturb his repose, and for the 
time seem to clear his brow of that saddened ex- 
pression which it has never ceased to wear since 
his boys were drowned. 

Harry, too, has built another dear home for his 
Nellie, whom he loves more deeply than ever ; and 
they, too, have their little ones chirpmg around 
them. 

And so we are all happy, "as happy as the days 
are long." For all of which blessings we heartily 
thank the Father of all. 



THE END. 
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Thomas Rowland Skemp. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE DAYS OF HIS VANITY. By Sydney Grundy. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
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qiHE HEIR OF REDDESMONT. 3 vols., 318. 6d. 

'PHE INSIDIOUS THIEF: a Tale for Humble 
-*- Folks. By One of Themsdves. Crown 8vo., 5s. Second 
Edition. 

THE LOVE THAT LIVED. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of " The Curate's Discipline," "Just a Woman," " Woman's 
Wrong," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6a. 

"Three volumes which most people will prefer not to leave till they have 
read the last page of the third volume." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" One of the most thoroughly wholesome novels we have read for some 
time." '^Scotsman, 

'T'HE MAGIC OF LOVE. By Mrs. Forrest- Grant, 
-^ Author of" Fair, but not Wise." 3 vok., 31s. 6d. 
•• A very amusing novel" — Scotsman. 

THE MASTER OF RIVERSWOOD. By Mrs. Arthur 
Lewis. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

T'HE MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL: a 
-^ Romance of the West Riding. By Rosa Mackenzie 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontispiece 
and Vignette by Percival Skelton. 4s., post free. 

*• The story is interesting and very pleasantly written, and for the sake 
of both author and publisher we conUally wish it the reception it deserves." 
— Saturday Review. 

THE RING OF PEARLS ; or, His at Last. By Jerrold 
Quick. 2 vols., 21s. 

q^HE SECRET OF TWO HOUSES. By Fanny 
-*- Fisher. 2 vols., 21s. 

'T'HE SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD. By A. Fare- 

-^ brother. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

THE SHADOW OF ERKSDALE. By Bourton 
Marshall. 3 vob, 31s. 6d. 

THE STAR OF HOPE, and other Tales. By Victoria 
Stewart. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE SURGEON'S SECRET. By Sydney Mostyn, 
Author of " Kitty's Rival," etc. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

" A most exciting novel — the best on our list. It may be fairly recom- 
mended as a very extraordinary book." — yohn Bull. 
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T'HE THORNTONS OF THORNBURY. By Mrs, 
-•- Henry Lowther Chermside. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE'S 
FLIGHT. By the Authoress of " What Her Face Said.' 
los. 6d. 

T'HE WIDOW UNMASKED; or, the Firebrand ir 
-^ the Family. By FLORA F. Wylde. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE WOMAN THAT SHALL BE PRAISED. A 
Story. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

THE YOUTH OF THE PERIOD. By J. F. Sham 
Kennedy, Esq.; late 79th Highlanders. Cr.8vo.,7s. 6d 

TIMOTHY CRIPPLE ; or, " Life's a Feast." B3 
Thomas Auriol Robinson. 2 vols., 21s. 

TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell, i vol., crowi 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay Wil 
LOUGHBY. 3 vols., 3IS. 6d. 

'T'OO LIGHTLY BROKEN. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

*' A very pleasing story y&rypTettHy tclld."— Morning Post 

TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, Author o; 
" Ravensdale." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

*' A very bright, healthy, simply-told story." — Standard. 
" There is not a dull page in the book." — Scotsman, 

rpOWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. 

T'OXIE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

'nnWIXT CUP and LIP. By Mary Lovett-Cameron 
•*- 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

TWIXT HAMMER AND ANVIL. By Frank Lei 
Benedict, Author of " St. Simon's Niece," " Miss Doro 
th/s Charge," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TWIXT WIFE AND FATHERLAND. 2 vols. 
21S. 

"It is by someone who has caught her (Baroness Tautphoeus') gift o 
telling a charming story in the boldest manner, and of forcing us to tak< 
an interest in her characters, which writers, far better from a literary poin 
of view, can never approach." — AthtncBum, 
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TWO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By S. Brookes 
BUCKLEE. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

TTNDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton. 2 

^ vols., 2IS. 

Xl^AGES: a Story in Three Books. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

Tl/'ANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. Despard, 
** Author of " Chaste as Ice," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TI/^EBS OF LOVE. (I. A Lawyer's Device. 
'* II. Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. E. H. i vol.. Crown 
8vo., los. 6d. 

TI/^EIMAR'S TRUST. By Mrs. Edwarp Christian. 
*' 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

T^HAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. By Couirs 
' ' N ELSON. 3 vols., 3 1 s . 6d . 

T^HO CAN TELL? By Mere Hazard. Crown 
^^ 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

T^ILL SHE BEAR IT? A Tale of the Weald. 
^^ 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"This is a clever story, easily and naturally told, and the reader' 
interest sustained throughout. ... A pleasant, readable book, such as 
"we can heartily recommend." — Spectator. 



WOMAN' 
7s. 6d. 



S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons, i vol., 



TTE OUTSIDE FOOLS I or. Glimpses INSIDE the Stock 
-^ Exchange. By Erasmus Pinto, Broker. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

Public Opinion says : — "Written in a clever, cynical, and incisive style, 
and thoroughly exposes the rigs and tricks of the Stock Exchange. One 
advantage of a perusal will be that those who allow themselves to be 
plundered will do so quite consciously. The volume as a whole is ex- 
tremely interesting." 

TTE VAM PYRES ! A Legend of the National Betting 
-*- Ring, showing what became of it. By the Spectre. In 
striking Illustrated Cover, price 2s., post free. 
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ROBA D'lTALIA; or, Italian Lights and Shadows: 
a record of Travel. By Charles W, Hsckethorn. In 2 
vols., 8vo, price 30s. 

T'HE EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN : a Drama 

-■- in two parts. Translated from the Norwegian of Henrik 
Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ipTYMONIA. In i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS' LEAVE ; or. My 
Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one voL, 8vo. Price 12s. 

pACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 
^ Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydro- 
phobia and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By 
the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 

MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 
History of the Order of St John of Jerusalem, the 
Crusades, and Knights Templars. By CoL CLAUDIUS Shaw. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, los. 6d, gilt edges, 12s. 

HARRY'S BIG BOOTS: a Fairy Tale, for "Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With 8 FuU-page lUustrations 
and a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 

•• Some capital fun will be found in ' Harry's Big Boots.' . . . The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and so is the story." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

TV/rOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weakhead, 
-^'-*- Rector of Newtown, Kent i voL, crown 8vo., 5s. 

rpHE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 
■*- 8vo., price 5 s. 

ANOTHER WORLD; or. Fragments from the Star 
City of MontaUuyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, re- 
vised, with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 

A MONO THE CARLISTS. By John Furley, Author 
-^^ of " Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer." 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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THE d<x:trine of the everlasting tor- 
ment OF THE WICKED SHOWN TO BE UN- 
SCRIPTURAL. In wrapper, Price is. 

PUZZLES FOR LEISURE HOURS. Original and 
Selected. Edited by Thomas Owen. In ornamental 
wrapper. Price is, (post free.) 

'pHE REGENT; a play in Five Acts and Epilogue. 
■*- J. M. Chanson. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

T'HE RITUALIST'S PROGRESS; or, A Sketch of the 
-^ Reforms and Ministrations or the Rev; Septimus Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By 
A B WiLDERED Parishioher; Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6J. do th. 

"PPITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of Churchhyard 
^-^ Literature : being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaph, 
with an Introduction. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
price 5s. Post free. 

" Entertaining."— Pa// Mai/ Gazette, 

* ' A capital collection. " — Ctmrt Ciriiilar. 

* ' A very readable volume. " — Daily Review^ 

"A most interesting book." — iLeeds Mercury, 

" Interesting and amusing:," Noncopformist, 

" Particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion. 

" A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicie* 

" A very interesting collection." — Civil Service Gazette. 

pOEMS AND SONNETS. By H. Greeniioush 
•^ Smith, B.A. Fcap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. Saeiston. 
Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 

HELEN, and other Poems. By Hubert Curtis. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

OUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUi^SHINE: 
^ Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, Author ol ' The 
Mistress of Langdale HalL** New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloih. 

p ANTON AND THE BOGUE : the Narrative of an 
^^ Eventful Six Months in China. By Walter William 
MuNDY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

T^ICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Woiks of 
-■-^ Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of 
" Under Pressure." Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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SYRIA AND EGYPT UNDER THE LAST FIVE 
SULTANS OF TURKEY ; being the Experiences during 
Fifty Years of Mr. Consul-General Barker^ with Explanatory 
Remarks to the Present Day, by his son, Edward B. B. 
Barker, H.B.M. Consul. In 2 vols., 8vo. 

A NARRATIVE OF TRAVEL AND SPORT IN 
BURMAH, SIAM, AND THE MALAY PENINSULA 
By John Bradley. Post 8vo., 12s. 

'^pO THE DESERT AND BACK ; or. Travels in Spain, 
-^ the Barbary States, Italy, etc., in 1875-76. By ZOUCH H. 
TURTON. One vol., large post 8vo. 

ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (of The 
Times\ Author of ** Country Life in Piedmont," &c., &c. 2 vols,, 
8vo., price 30s. Second Edition. 

The times says — " Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be welcome 
to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and present 
condition of the country. Most interesting volimies." 

TTNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 

^ Being Sketches of the life and Character of the Spaniard of tibe ' 
Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 
In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. {^Second Edition.) 

The Times says — " These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on 
a land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic 
interest." 

The Saturday Review says — "We can only recommend our readers to 
get it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately acquainted 
■with Spain will best appreciate its varied excellences." 

OVER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM AND 
ES LAM I AH ; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Bosnia, Servia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and 
Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh, 
Author of "A Scamper to SebastopoL'' 2 vols., large post 
8vo, 25s. 

"May be safely recommended." — World, 

SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Reasons and Means 
for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social 
Edifice. By An Exile from France. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

OUR INDIAN EMPIRE: the History of the Wonder- 
ful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the 
Rev. Samuel Norwood, B.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Whalley. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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READY. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT UNDER THE LAST 
FIVE SULTANS OF TURKEY; 

being the Experiences during Fifty Years of Mr. 
Consul-General Barker. With Explanatory Remarks 
to the Present Day by his Son, Edward B. B. Barker, 
Her Majesty's Consul. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 

A NARRATIVE OF TRAVEL AND SPORT 
IN BURMAH, SIAM, AND THE MALAY 
PENINSULA. 

By John Bradley. Large post 8vo, 12J. 

** A very modest and unpretentious record of a notable feat of travel. 
. . . The whole is very interesting ; its worst fault is one that can nfrely 
be found with the record of travel — there is not enough of it." — Scotstfian. 

TO THE DESERT AND BACK; 

or. Travels in Spain, the Barbary States, Italy, etc., in 
1S75-76. By ZoucH H. TuRTON. Large post 8vo, 
1 2 J. 

NOTICE.— The New Story by the popular Author of * Miss Dorothy's 

Charge,' * St. Simon's Niece,' etc. 

MADAME: a NoveL 

By Frank Lee Benedict, Author of 'Miss Dorothy's 
Charge,* *St. Simon's Niece,' etc. 3 vols., 31J. dd. 

GERALD BOYNE : a NoveL 
By T. W. Eames. 3 vols., 31J. dd, 

FRANK AMOR. 

.By " Jajabee." 3 vols., 31J. 6//. 

THE DAYS OF HIS VANITY. 

By Sydney Grundy. 3 vols., 31J. 6^ 




MAUD LEATHWAITE : an Autobiography. 

By Beatrice A. Jourdan, Author of * The Journal of 
a Waiting Gentlewoman.* Crown 8vo, yx. dd, 

FOR TWO YEARS. 

By Vectis. Crown 8vo, yj. 6//. 

MARJORY'S FAITH. 

By Florence Harding. Crown 8vo, yx. 6^. * 

ROSIE AND HUGH ; or, Lost and Found : 

a Tale for Boys and Girls. By Helen C. Nash. 
I vol., crown 8vo, 6j. 

BREAD UPON THE WATERS : a Novel. 

By Marie J. Hyde. Crown 8vo, yj. dd, 

ST. NICHOLAS EVE ; and other Tales. 
By Mary C. Rowsell. Crown 8vo, yj. dd. 

THE. CLEWBEND. 

By " Dephias." Crown 8vo, ioj. 6^. 

INTRICATE PATHS. 

By C. L. J. S. Crown 8vo, lox. 6^. 

REAL AND UNREAL: Tales of Both Kinds. 
By Harriet Olivia Boddington. Crown 8vo, yj. 6^. 

MARTIN LAWS. 

Crown Svo, yj. dd, 

THE REAL AND THE IDEAL, THE 
BEAUTIFUL AND THE TRUE ; 

or, Art in the Nineteenth Century : a Plain Treatise 
for Plain People, containing a new and startling 
Revelation for the Pre-Raphaelites. By A Rustic 
Ruskin. 2s. 6d, 

EPITAPHIANA ; or. The Curiosities of Church- 
yard Literature ; 

being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, with an 
Introduction. By W. Fairley. Crown Svo, cloth, 
post free, 5^, 

THE RITUALIST'S PROGRESS: 

a Sketch of the Reforms and Ministrations of the 
Rev. Septimus Alban, Member of the E. C. U., 
Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By A. B. Wildered, 
Parishioner. Fcap. Svo, 2s, 6^., cloth. 



AS THE SHADOWS PALL : a Novel. 

By J. Edward Muddock, Author of * A Wingless 
Angel,' etc. 3 vols., 31J. 6d. 

A NEW-FASHIONED TORY. 

I vol., crown 8vo, 7 J. 6d, 

LIFE OUT OF DEATH : a Romance. 
3 vols., 3 1 J. 6d, 

JESSIE OF BOULOGNE : a Novel. 

By JUGURTHA. 3 vols., 3 IX. 6d, 

SHE REIGNS ALONE : a Novel. 
By Beatrice Yorke. 3 vols., 311. (>d. 

LOVE THE LEVELLER: a Tale. 

Ey Angus Comvn. i vol., crown 8vo, 71. 6d, 

COOMB DESERT : a Novel. 

By G. W. FiTZ. I vol., crown 8vo, ^s. dd, 

THE WOMAN THAT SHALL BE PRAISED : 
a Novel. 
By Hilda Reav. i vol., crown 8vo, 7^. 6d. 

THE ADVENTURES OF TOM HANSON ; 

or, Brave Endeavours achieve Success: a/' Story for 
Boys. By F. Garside, M.A. With a number of 
graphic Coloured Illustrations. Handsomely bound, 
price 5^. 

THE DOCTRINE OF ETERNAL TORMENT 
SHOWN TO BE UNSCRIPTURAL. 

In wrapper, price is, 

THE IRISH COLLAPSE ; 

or. Three Months of Home Rule : a Vision of Con- 
fusion. Dedicated to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Beaconsfield. By the Member for Donnybrook. In 
wrapper, price is. 

ANY WOMAN WILL DO FOR A MAN : a 
'Warning to those ab3ut to Marry. 

In wrapper, dd. post free. 



A SECOND SERIES OF MUSICAL TALES, 

PHANTASMS, AND SKETCHES FROM 

THE GERMAN OF ELISE POLKO. 

By Mary P. Maudslay. (Uniform with the First 
Series, which may also be had.) i vol., crown 8to, 
price 7^. 6d, 

VAGABOND CHARLIE. 

By "Vagabond." i vol., crown 8vo, price 75. 6d, 

TRAVELS WEST. 

By William Minturn. Large post 8vo, price 12s. 

RIDING OUT THE GALE : a Novel. 
By Annette Lyster. 3 vols., 31^. 6d, 

CLARA PONSONBY: a Novel. 

By Robert Beveridge. i vol., crown Svo, 75. 6d. 

THE SEARCH FOR A HEART : a Novel. 
By John Alexander. 3 vols., 31J. 6d. 

DONE IN THE DARK: a Novel. 

By the Author of 'Recommended to Mercy.' 3 vols., 
3 1 J. 6d, 

A DISCORD : a Novel. 

By Aleth Willeson. i vol., crown Svo, 7^. 6d. 

MAR'S WHITE WITCH : a Novel. 

By G. Douglas, Author of * Brown as a Berry,' etc. 
3 vols., 3 1 J. 6d, 

THERESE HENNES, AND HER MUSICAL 
EDUCATION: a Biographical Sketch. 
By her Father. Translated from the German by 
H. Mannheimer. Crown Svo, price 5^. 

SIBYLLE'S STORY. 

By Octave Feuillet. Translated by Margaret 
Watson. Crown Svo, 7^. 6d, 
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